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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Honorable Thomas L. Judge 
Governor, State of Montana 

Members the Legislative Assembly 

Members of the State Board of Education 

State Capttot 

Helena, Montana 5d601 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

tn accordance with House Bill 578 (1973 Session), 1 am transmitting the findings and 
recommendations of the Montana Commission on Postsecondary Education. 

This report completes the Commission's charge. The recommendations included herein will 
shortly come before you in the form of legislation and policy proposals. 

I hope the report wilt be widely disseminated, thoroughly discussed and fully implemented. 

Respectfully submitted. 




TED JAMES 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 



HOUSE BILL NO. 578 

Tha 1973 Legislature created ttie Montana Commission on Posts^rKiary Educr- :n* and 
directed it to "make a detailed end thorough study of pos^econdary education in this state/' The 
legislature mandated that specific attention be given to inventories of postsecondaf7 
educational resources, accountability, planning and coordination, and access for all persons who 
desire and can benefit from postsecondary education. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

The Montana Commission on Postsecondary Education, consisting of 30 membe**^ appointed by 
Governor Thomas L. Judge, organized on July 9, 1 973. We proposed a five-phase outline and 
schedule for the study of {K)Stseconddry ^ucation in Montana: 

Phase 1 . Identification of Issues and Prd3iems 

Adoption of Study Plan (July - September, 1973) 
Phase 2. Information gathering (October, 1973 - May, 1974) 
Phase 3. Draft Report (June - July, 1974) 
Phase 4. Public Hearings on Draft Report (Septemlwr, 1974) 
Phase 5. Adoption of Final Report (October - November, 1974) 

During Phase 1, views of the commission, the educational community and the general public 
were solicited concerning questions and issues that should be studied. Approximately 1,800 
letters were sent to persons throughout the state Commission Chairman Ted James, in several 
radio and television appearances, invited the public to offer comments and suggestions. In 
addition, the staff and many of us on the Commission mei informally with educators and 
concerned citizens. 

After digesting the information from these sources, reviewing previous studies, analyzing avail* 
able data on postsecondary education in Montana and considering information from the staff, we 
adopted our proposed study plan at the October 1 , 1 973 meeting. Since then we have conducted 
thirteen public heari ngs (see Appendix D); sponsored a survey of institutional goals; commls- 

*See Appendix P. 
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sioned staff and technical reports which explore issues and various aspects of hioher education 
(see Appendix B); consulted with memijers of the higher education system, members of the 
executive and iegistative branches of Qovernment. and many state ami national experts who 
have researched and written about higher education; developed a mailiny list of concerned 
individuals and organizations and read much of the higher education literature 



The Commission acknowledges the cooperation of Montana's institutions of po8tse<H>ndary 
education. We estimate that they have provided the equivalent of several hundred thousand 
i<ollars in staff time devoted to advisory committees and to data collection. Without this 
assistance the Commission would have been unable to develop the data base which was so 
essential to our deliberations. 



The orientation of this study is toward the present and future. We gathered all available 
information and projections relevant to present and future needs, rroources and the economic 
and social trends relating to the future of postsecondary education. We attempted to 

—assess present and future needs and aspirations for postsecondary education, 
—determine goals, objectives and priorities of Montana postsecondary education, 
—determine the resources available to meet present and future needs. 
— determi ne the most educationally effective and economically efficient vvays to meet needs 
and achieve goals. 

—develop specific policies for the future of Montana p<»tsecondary education. 

This report draws together our final conclusions. The recommendations are the result of over one 
and a half years of study, public participation and intensive deliberations. 
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NEW TIMES, 
NEW CONDITIONS, 
NEW CHOICES 



The establishment of the Montana Commission on Pi^tsecondary Education in mid- 1973 
owurred at a criticaf point in the history of postsecondary education nationaHv. The post-World 
war n era of dynamic growth, with emphasis on expanding colleges and universities to 
accommodate increasing demands of 1 8-2 1 year oids for admls s jon. had come to an abrupt halt 
All iiHlicators pointed to an era of stability and retrenchment with decreased demands from 
fraditional clieoteles for higher education. At the same time, there were signs of increased 
demands for vocational-technical education and educational services from persons older than 
the traditional college age. In short Montana and most other states found themseh^s entering a 
new era of education beyond high school — an era characterized by new educational demo- 
graphic, political and economic conditions. This era wiJ. clearly require new typ«s cf planning if 
the state is to adjust to the needs of its citizens for educationai <w>ortunities beyond high school. 

PROFILE OF MONTANA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Montana Postsecondarv fcducatlon comprises six units of the Montana University System, three 
community colleges, five vocational-technical centers and three independent colleges. 

The two universities — University of Montana. Missoula and Montana State University 
Bozeman — are comprehensive undergraduate, graduate, research and public service 
institutions. 

TJiree state colleges - Eastern Montana College. Billings; Western Montana College. Dillon; and 
Northern Montana College. Havre — are undergraduate teaching institutions with responsi- 
bilities in the liberal arts through the baccalaureate level and teacher education through the 
master's level. Northern Montana College has had a traditional responsibility In vocational- 
technical education and vocational teacher training. The fourth state college. Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology in Butte, has traditionally specialize in mineral science and 
technology and has developed an undergraduate liberal arts program at the baccalaureate level 
as well as continued undergraduate and graduate work through the master's level in mineral 
science and technology. 

The three community colleges ~ Dawson College. Glendive; Miles Community College. Miles 
City; and Flathead Valley Community College, Kalispeli — have provided instruction and services 
for student residents within the community college district in academic, occupational and adult 
education. 
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The ftve vocational-technicaf centers, located in BHHngs, Butte, Great Faffs, Helena and 
Missoula, provide postsecondary vocational-technical education to persons who quaMfy 
Vocational education prepares or improves the student for jobs that do not -eauire a 
Da(^iaureat9 or higher degree. 

AJso offering postsecondary educational services to state residents are the three independent 
institutions - Carroll College, Helena; College of Great Falls. Great Falls, and Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings. 

In addition, proprietary schools (of which the state has a variety) provic ? specialized services and 
perform an additional training function in higher education. 



ENROLLMENT IN COUEQES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Enrollments declined significantly in the colleges and universities in the Montana University 
System between 1970-71 and 1973-74. Overall enrollment has decreased by more than 3 100 
full-time equivalent students or 13%, while four of the six institutions have experienced 
greases of more than 25%.* The total decreases exceed the combined 1 973-74 enrollments of 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology, Western Montana College and Northern 
Montana. College. The most significant reason for this decline is that fewer students elected to 
attend colleges and universities upon graduation from high school. 



THE LONQ-TERM PROSPECTS 

While the enrollment decreases are attributable to student choice rather than significant 
reductions in the numbers of high school graduates, the latter will become a major factor soon 
Elementary school enrollment (grades 1 -8) has been falling steadily from 1 2 1 ,21 9 in 1 969-70 to 
approximately 1 13.500 in 1973-74, Additionally, the Montana birth rate decreased from 27 3 
live binhs per 1,000 estimated population in 1965 to 15.8 live births per 1,000 in 1973 In 
absolute numbers, live births have declined in twelve of the last thirteen years and drooped from 
17,646 births in 1959 to 1 1,392 in t973.*» 

Thus, ail available signs point to a diminished demand for higher education on the part of high 
school graduates in future decades. Even if the proportion of high school graduates who attend 
college increases — and there are no signs that such an increase is likely — the actual number of 
high school graduates and of students in the 18-21 year age group will decrease in the 1 980s 
and 1990s.*** 



THE ERA OP POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Adjusting to the end of the era of dynamic growth is the most critical challenge facing Montana 
and Its institutions of higher education. It can already be seen that the impact of the new era will 
affect different institutions to different degrees and in different ways. Even those institutions 
which experience relative stability will probably face internal enrollment problems if student 
i.-iterests continue to shift rapidly among programs. In these circumstances institutions will face 
considerable difficulty in adopting staffing and curriculum to new needs, especially if overall 
enrollment is insufficient to justify larger teaching staffs. 

Some of the implications of the new era include 

—excess capacity. The system, which was developed to accommodate the growing 
enrollments of the 1 960s, may be over-built for the needs of the 1 970s. 1 980s and 1 990s. 

•See Aopemftx A-1, Chart 1 
"See Appendix A-7 

' Anolher wev of Hlustrati ng ihe probable impact of reduced birth rates is that those born in 1 955 constilufed the pool of 
poiential 18 year-old freshmen in 1973 In 1965 there were 17.464 live births m Montana Those born in 1973 

L ^^^S*""*" 'o' vear 1991 In 1973 the number of live births in Montana was 

11.392, a decline of 6.062 or 35 percent. 
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—less need to train new elementary arKi secondary teachers as birth rates and public school 
enrollment decline. 

—the likelihood of increasect ccmipetition for students among institutions of p(»tsecondary 
education as each struggles to maintain its size. 

—almost certain financing difficulties. Pul>\ic educational institutions are funded primarily 
on the basis of enrollments and will have difficulty justifying larger budgets, even though 
educational costs will continue to rise and some costs (e.g., physical plant nf>aintenance. 
bonded indebtedness) are "fixed" — that is. unaffected by enrollment levels. There 
appears to be little likelihood of significant increases in federal support 

—difficulties in maintaining internal flexibility, particularly in faculty staffing. The proportion 
of tenured faculty will tend to increase, as will the average age of faculty as new hiring to 
accommodate expansion disappears. 

—problems in innovating and responding to needs for n«w programs. New initiatives will 
often have to be funded through internal re-orderini . * priorities rather than through 
larger overall budgets. 

—opportunities to refifw and impro\« education as pressures to absoit growth diminish. 

Another new element which presents both problems and opportunities is the fact that Montana 
and other states are entering an era of postsecondary education, as distinguished from higher 
education.* In the past, most states, including Montana, have been primarily concerned with 
traditional academic education of 1 8-24-year-olds in their planning efforts. There is now a need 
to plan <»mprehensively for education beyortd high school, taking all the forms (rf postsecondary 
education into account. This means that vocational and technical education, public and private, 
will receive more attention. 

Growing numbers of students recently have chosen vocational education. This tendency was 
documented hy a United States Department of Labor report on the high school araduates of 
1972. By October of 1972, 

—about one-third of the graduates haJ enrolled in special schools, such as trade schools, 
—the lowest proportion in five years went to college. 

—of those who did not attend a postsecondary institution, more than 90 per^nt of the men 
and 75 percent of the women were working or looking for work. 

—the development of company-sponsored "in-house training programs" may have 
encouraged youth to seek jobs imm^iately upon high school graduation. 

It is impossible to determine whether these trends will accelerate, stabilize or decelerate. 
However, vocational education clearly will continue to play a critical role in the world of post- 
secondary education. 

In short, policymaking and planning at the state level must be concern«i with public and private, 
academic, occupational and professional education and their interrelationships with the entire 
spectrum of postsecondary educational resources and opportunities. This may help to eliminate 
some of the artificial status distinctions and barriers between the different types of education 
beyond the high school. 



•"Higher education" refers to colleges and universities 'Postsecondary education" encompasses sH education beyor^ 
high school including, t;ut not iimited to. colleges and universities 
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NEW CUENTEL!;:^ AHD NEW DEMANDS 

At the very time that many institutions of postsecoodary education face a diminished demand 
from their traditional clienteles of 18-21 year-ofds, there are signs of increasing desires for 
education on the part of adults beyond the traditional age of postsecondary education. This 
potential dientele includes persons wishing to conflate education disrupted in their youth, 
persons needing occupational upgrading, persons making career changes and those seeking 
education for personal enrichment. 

In a national effort to assess the demand for adult education, the Commission on Non-Tradltional 
Study conducted a representative survey of the approximately 1 04 million in the 1 8-60 age group 
throughout the nation, excludir^ those persons who were already fufi-time student. When 
a^ed if they were interested in additional learning, 76.8 percent representing 79.8 million 
Americans responded affirmatively. When asked to indicate their first choice of an area of 
learning, the rei^ndents answered as follows: 

Area of Learning 

Vocational Subjects 
(excluding agricutturaO 
Hobbies and Recreation 
General Education 
Home and Family Life 
Personal Development 
Public Affairs 
Religious Studies 
Agriculture 

Another survey based upon data collected by the Bureau of the Census atteoHJted to identify the 
number of adults participating in continuing education. ("Adult continuing education" was 
defined as organized instruction for persons 1 7 and over who are not regular full-time students.) 
It was found that in 1971 -72. more than 1 5 million persons participated in adult and continuing 
education, nearly twice the number of students enrolled for degree credit. From 1969-1972, 
there was an increase of more than 20 percent In the number of participants in adult education! 
About half of those enrolled in 1972 were in occupational prc^rams; abcut one-fourth vwre In 
general education. 

The questions raised by the growing demand for adult education include 

How should the state and its postsecondary institutions re^nd? 

How can these demands best be met when many adults do not have ready access to a post- 
secondary campus? 



Percent 


Number of Learners 




(in millions) 


43.0 


34.3 


13.4 


10.7 


12.6 


10.1 


12.0 


9.6 


6.8 


5.4 


4.5 


3.6 


3.0 


2.4 


2.9 


2.3 



OTHER SIGNIFICANT TRENDS - 

In addition to the changes already discussed, other forces for change are at work in the worW of 
postsecondary education. Some of these include 

—Increasing concern for the quality and cost of education on the part of the public and those 
who partici.?ate in postsecondary education. Not the least of these concerns is the 
insistence by those responsible for appropriating public funds that the maximum 
educational benefits to obtained for every dollar spent. The word "accountability" has 
come !o stand for the responsibility of postsecondary education to achieve demonstrable 
educational effecti>«ness and cost efficiency. 

—Demands by women and minority groups for equitable participation in postsecondary 
education in the student bodies and on the faculties and staffs. 
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—Greater use of technology to deliver instruction on and off the campus. The Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education has predicted that by the end of this century, as much as 1 0 
to 20 percent of on-campus instruction and 80 percent of oft-campus instruction may be 
provided by information technology. Much of this technology will facilitate independent 
study. It will also lessen the need for brick and mortar for residential institutions. 

FACING THE FUTURE 

While it is impossible to determine the precise impact of these trends, the future of 
^tsecondary education will differ markedly from the past. Simply conducting "business as 
usual" will not make the new realities disappear. Yet, change for its own sake should be avoided 
too; however, the assumption that oW responses will be adequate for new problems and 
opportunities is equally dangerous. The choi<» that confronts the people of Montana i» whether 
to begin to prepare for the conditions of the 70's, SO's, 90's and beyond, or to let ourselves drift 
into the future locked into historical patterns which fait to address the real needs of our times. 
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GOALS 



A Statement of goafs is the first step in planning for the future of Montana postsecondary 
education. ^ 

Our goals must be chaMenging in order to evoke the best response — the highest degree of 
excellence ~ from all those involved in postsecondary education. At the same time they should 
be realistic in order to serve as yardsticks of our achievements and deficiencies and as criteria for 
present and future policies. Above all, our goals should recognize learning as the central mission 
of postsecondary education. 

On the basis of these considerations, we propose the following statement of goals. 



/. Our primary goaf as a Commissior}ar)d the primary goal of Montana 
postsecortdary education should be to enhance the opportunities 
for learning available to Montanans. We are concerned about the 
quantity and quality of learning opportunities. And we believe that 
the learning experiences available through our institutions should 
respect the individualism and diversity of Montanans. 

In this spirit we propose the following long-range goals for Montana 
postsecondary education: 

--Equal and universal opportunity for Montanans with 
motivation and ability to benefit regardless of race, creed, 
SOK age, national origin or economic status to participate 
in postsecondary education. 

—A comprehensive system of postsecondary education 
which provides sufficient programs and experiences to 
meet the needs of Montanans. 

—A variety of educational experiences and organizations to 
reflect the educational goals and learning styles of persons 
whose needs must be met by postsecondary education. 




-Commitment to the growth and setf-realUation of the 
individual student including intellectual, personal and 
vocational development. 

-Excellence in all aspects of postsecondary education, 
including instruction, research and public service, 

-Coordination and planning to assure diversity, compre- 
hensiveness and cooperation between units and systems 
of postsecondary education and protection of the public 
interest. 

-Continuous innovation and self-renewal in alt institutions 
of postsecondary education. 

'Protection of academic freedom and assurance of 
academic responsibility. 

'Ftexibility at the state, system and institutional levels to 
facilitate adaptation to changing circumstames. 

-fiesponsiveness to changing needs of the state, communi- 
ties and people of Montana, which includes bringing the 
resources of postsecondary education to bear upon the 
problems of society. 

■Use of resources in the most educationally productive and 
cost-effective ways, including resources that exist in 
people with special skills, professional or otherwise. 

Accountability which protects the rights of all who 
participate in postsecondary education, including 
students, faculty, staff and taxpayers. 




EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 



Montana must take specific steps to develop a coordinated p<»tsecondary education system 
capable of creating comprehensive educational services. However, these efforts will be in vain 
unless similar steps are taken at the institutional level. As the institutions participate in planning 
more fully, educational pciicy must be developed to encompass a very diversified student body. 
Meeting the varied needs, abilities and aspirations of their clients, while fulfilling the social and 
economic requirements of society, will be a demanding task. 

The response to this challenge of ex|i»ansion in educational policy {both quantltathre and 
qualitative) must be increasingly diversified and coordinated. Within higher education the 
particular role of each institution and program must be clearly specified. Every unit must also 
assume responsibility for developing a high degree of competence and effectiveness in its rote. 
Concurrently, educational policymaking must be coordinated effectively to avoid gaps and 
unwarranted duplication, to eliminate mutually destructive warfare between divided faculties, 
and to facilitate student transfer and continuity in learning. 

The traditional concept of a campus as an academically self-sufficient unit, able and striving to 
meet all the needs of its students and faculty, is out of step with the need for interinstitutlonal 
cooperation. Different Institutions do different things well; few institutions are able to offer an 
exhaustive rattge of educational services. Through interinstitutional cooperation, the student 
benefits by having ready access to the resources of ail institutions. 



TIME-SHORTENED BACCALAUREATE 

Over the past hundred years, numerous proposals hava been made to shorten the length of time 
required for the bachelor's degree. Most of the proposals were directed at reducing the four-year 
course to three years and/or shifting major portions of the baccalaureate curriculum into the 
high school program. Historically, proponents of these changes have been leaders of American 
higher education, including Presidents Charles W. Elliot of Harvard, Daniel Cort Oilman of Johns 
Hopkins, and Robert W. Hutchins of University of Chicago. Their position was summarized 
succinctly by Oilman in 1876. 

I see no advantage in attempting to maintain the traditional four-year class system of 
American colleges , . . the number four has nothing sacred or m^ical about it. It is an 
accidental, not an essential unit. 
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Recently, there has been renewed interest in a time-shortened baccalaureate. Much of this 
mterest was sparked by the Carnegie Commission report. Less Time, More Options, which 
recommends the three year B.A. and reductions in the time required to earn Ph.O and M.D. 
degrees. The Carnegie proposal was based on several criteria, such as studies showing a large 
amount of curriculum overlap between the senior year in high school and the freshman year of 
college, the possibility of increased efficiency and lower costs, and the desirability of program 
flexibility and of a rethinking of the meaning of the baccalaureate. 

Some impetus for shortening the baccalaureate comes from those who believe the length of time 
students spend in formal schooling is excessive. The Panel on Youth of the President's Science 
and Advisory Committee, chaired by James Coleman of Johns H<^ins University, recently 
expressed concern that formal education has become too dominant in the I ives of young people. 

But schooling, as we know it. is not a complete environment giving all the necessary 
opportunities for becoming adult. School is a certain kind of environment: individualistic, 
oriented toward cognitive achievement, imposing depernJency on and withholding responsi- 
bility afKl authority from those in the role of studen'.s. So long as school was short, and 
merely a supplement to the main activities of growing jp, this mattered little. But school has 
expanded to fill the time that other activities once occupied, \s ithout substituting for them. 
These activities of young persons included the opportunities for responsible action, 
situations in which he came to have authority over other matters that affected other persons, 
occasions in which he experienced the consequences of his own actions, and was 
strengthened by facing them — In short, all that is implied by 'becoming adult' in matters 
other than gaining cognitive skills . . . 

Society has passed through two phases in its treatment of youth. In the first, which may be 
characteri2ed as the work phasa, young persons were brought, as quickly as physical 
maturity wouW allow, into economic productivity to aid the economy of the family. In the 
second phase, which may be described as the schooling phase, young persons are being 
kept, as long as possible, in the school and out of the labor force to increase their potential for 
productivity. 

A study sponsored by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities cited time- 
shortening programs at 243 colleges and universities. Four biisic approaches are beir.si used: 

—Reduction through curriculum reform and revision of degree requirenr»ents. 

—Reduction by cooperation between high schools and colleges. 

—Reduction through the award of advanced standing wt h credit. 

—Reduction through individualized degree programs. 

The major obstacles to a time-shortened B.A. are fears that educational quality may suffer, and 
the reluciarwe on the part of institutions to initiate policies which may further reduce 
enrollments. Despite these obstacles, Montana snould begin to experiment with time shortened 
bachelor's degrees. 

We recommend, therefore, that 



2. Initial access to opportunity for achieving the baccalaureate degree 
in less than four years be increased 

a. The Board of Regents, the Board of Public Education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Com- 
missioner of Higher Education should cooperate to 
insure that the opqprtunity for qualified high school 
students to earn college credits is promoted on a state- 
/f ide basis. These opportunities should include (but not 
be limited to): 

(1} Advanced placement. This is a program 
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administered by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice designed to prepare high school students 
for advanced courses when they enter college. 
Students who qualify should be given credits 
and be excused from required freshmen 
courses. 

(2f CaHe9« cowsm. Qualified high school Juniors 
and seniors should be allowed to enroll con- 
currently in high scfwols and coileges and to 
complete and receive co/le^ credit for courses 
prior to high school graduation. 

(3J Testing. Where approfxriate, students in high 
scttool artd college sfwuld be encouraged to 
earn college credit through the College Level 
Examinatiwi Program fCLEP) and through cfwh 
lenge examinations. Once admitted to college, 
students should be allowed to challenge as 
many courses by examination as they choose. 
Tfre level of achievement required and tfw 
grading criteria should be the same as that for 
students who actually take the course. 

(4) Eariy admissions. Students who are advanced 
academically should be allowed to enroll in 
college before completing high school 

fS) College courses at the high school. Some high 
school teachers are qualified and others should 
be provided training to offer freshmen level 
courses to high school seniors and any other 
potential college students. This would require 
cooperation between high schools, colleges 
and universities, and accrediting associations. 



The Regents and the Commissioner of Higher Education 
should encourage and seek to provide incentives for 
experimentation with r^ructuring of baccalaureate 
programs from four to fewer years without requiring 
course overloads ami/or summer session attendance. 

(U If time-shortened baccalaureates are de- 
veloped, they sfjou/dbe available as options to 
students. 

(2^ Tfre results of experimentation with the time- 
shortened bachelor ^Mree should be rigorously 
evaluated to insure that starufards of quality 
and student performance are maintained at a 
level equal to the traditional /^ogram. 



While experiments with the shortened bachelor's degree are being conducted and evaluated, 
steps should be taken to prevent the required time from being lengthened except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. One such step is for governing boards to monitor increased graduation 
requirements and to approve any such increases. 
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3. The approval of the Board of Regents should be required tor: 

a. any change in the number of credit hours or courses 
required for graduation by a unit to the University 
System; 

b. any change in the number of credit hours or courses in 
specific subject areas required for graduation by any 
college, department or other subdivision of a University 
System unit. 



UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 

Much has been written and spoken about the need to strengthen undergraduate education and 
to reassess many of the traditional approaches. Most of this re-evaluation and irnmwem^m Sn 
be accomplished only at the institutional level by those who are responsible frK^^teJSS 
m teaching and learning Specifically, there must be a renewed effort to irrfprovlm^^^ 
learning process, to develop curriculum oriented to problems and then.esas well as to academic 
EStT/rf ' «♦ «H ?f '?r f "*"9 «"v*''0"'"ent8 conducive to individt.,: personal development. 
Education at all levels should be more concerned with providing opportunities for the 
development of the total person, including cognitive and affective growth, tlieachievement of a 
sense of self-worth, self-confidence and the capacitir^s for personal responsibility value 
i^v^T® l^.f^^'^'?' informed citizenship. While mproved teaching and learning are the 

t \ °^ institutions of postseconc'ary education, thiy o^n n^d o bl 

stimulated by an external group or a governing board 



4. Each public university and college should establish a committee of 
faculty, students and administrators to consider methods of 
strengthening undergraduate education including, (but not limits 
toj: 

a. organization of a regular campus program on teaching 

b. improvement of methods of evaluating teaching and 
development of non-punitive evaluation designed to 
assist faculty members to improve teaching 

c. application of new knowledge about the learning 
process as it relates to htgher education 

d. development of interdisciplinary theme and problem- 
oriented programs and courses 

e. development of systems for recognizing and rewarding 
excellence in undergraduate teaching 

f. experimentation with new methods of evaluation of 
student performance 

g. re -evaluation of the lecture method as the dominant 
instructional mode in higher education 

h. evaluation of teaching by students and peers 

i. opportunities for students to gain community service 
and work experience as part of their education and for 
credit 
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/ establishment of a timetable by the Regents for the work 
of these committees on the campuses as weflas review 
of the reports of the committees a statewitie 
conference might be desirable at some point in the 
process in order to stimulate communication between 
the committees 

utilization of persons outside the academic communitY 
with relevant work experience as teaching resMtrces 



POSTSECONDARY ~ SECONDARY COOPERATION 

The Technical Report prepared for us on "Relations Between Post^secondary Education and 
Secondary Education" noted that ". . , the boundaries between high school work and college 
work are becoming less distinct, and it is essential that any emerging postsecondary system 
takes this into account." The future will require a close working relationship between the two 
levels of education. We feel that the State Board of Education, the St^rintendent of Public 
instruction and the Commissioner of Higher Education should lead in building bridges between 
high schools and postsecondary units. 



5. The State Board of Education should immedietely establish a 
permanent committee on relations between secondary and post- 
secondary education. The committee should include nwmbers of 
the Board of Public education and the Board of Regems. ft should 
promote program articulation between secondary and postsecond- 
ary education and provide a forum for discussion of other over- 
lapping issues, problems and ideas, 

6. There should be continuous liaison between the staffs of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruct/on and the Commissiormr of 
Higher Education, There should be joint studies of issues of mutual 
concern. 



COORDINATION WITHIN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Steps must be taken to improve coordination, student transfer procedures and interinstitutional 
cooperation. Institutions will need to coordinate their administrative arrangements to facilitate 
student flow. Governing boards wilt have to play a consumer-protection role by acting as a court 
of last resort on issues involving transfer of credit. And institutions will have to learn to evaluate 
achievements and proficiencies of students transferring from other types of institutions. 



7. The following steps should be taken to improve coordination arut 
articulation within the University System and postsecondary 
wtucatiort 

a. The Board of Regents end the Commissioner of Higher 
Education should do alt that is possible to assure the 
maximum trartsferability of credits among the units of 
the University System and the community colleges. 

(U Each institution should establish an appeal 
process for students whose credit are not 
accepted or are not applied to their major. 
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(2} A fter the institutional appeal process has baan 
exhausted, there should be a procedure for 
appeal to the Board of Regents on issues invofy- 
ing accefHartce of crsdits, 

b. In determining transferability of credits and courses, 
postseeortdary educational programs shoukf be 
evaluated on their own merits, re^rdless of the type of 
institution for its form of governance) in which the 
credits were earned. 

c. Opportunities for concurrent ertroltment in the Univer- 
sity System and tfw vocationaf-technical centers should 
be made easily available arnf encour^ed. 

d. Insofar an space and other considerations allow, the full 
instructional resources of the University System should 
be made available to allstudems at all campuses. Con- 
current registration at two units should be permitted 
without financial penalty. Additionally, students should 
be permitted to attend another unit for a period of one 
quarter or more without officially transferring. 

e. The C ommissioner of Higher education should sponsor 
an annual conference on articulation in vi/hich faculty 
from the departments of the University System units and 
the community colleges meet with their counterparts to 
discuss issues of student andf»ogram articulation and 
interinstitutional cooperation. 

/. So far as practicable, a common system of course 
numbering and credit allocations should be developed 
within the University System and community colleges. 
The purpose of this system is not to enforce uniformity in 
courses and content, but to identify similar courses, 
thereby facilitating transferability from one campus to 
another Developing and updating this system should be 
a function of the conference on articulation recom- 
mended above (with the assistance of the registrars and 
the directors of admissions of the units/. Private colleges 
should be encouraged to participate, 

g. All units of the University System and the community 
colleges should operate on a uniform academic eaten- 
dar except when valid educational considerations merit 
an exception, or when an exception is granted for 
purposes of experimentation. The Regents should 
approve all exceptions. 



STUDENT INFORMATION 

^k> matter how high the quality of postsecondary education, it will accomplish nttle unless 
students and potential students know how to use the system. The basic types of information 

— career information 

— educational information 

— financial information 
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We have found evidence from several of our ad hoc committees that many students are not 
receiving adequate information. 

—The Technical Group on Manpower Planning reported that the labor market information 
and projections are not available in a usable format for purposes of student and 
institutionat planning. 

—The Student Resource Survey found that a substantial number of students potentially 
eligible for federal Basic Opportunity Grants had not applied for or received this aid. 

—White high school students tended to have high regard for the counseling they received, a 
substantial proportion of students In postsecondary education reported that in retrospect 
high school counseling left much to be desired. 

—There is evidence that some postsecondary students, particularly in four-year Institutions, 
find their present vocational counseling less than satisfactory. 

The growing complexity of manpower information, institutional admissions and student 
financial aids has created a need for compilation of relevant information in a comprehensive and 
easily understood format. 



8. The State Board of Education, acting as the state planning agency 
for postsecondary education, should publish an annual compre- 
hensive inventory of postsecondary education opportunities beyond 
the high schooL It should include all programs offered in public, 
private artd proprietary postsecondary education, procedures for 
admission to all programs artd institutions, information on all forms 
of financial assistance available to students artd procedures for 
applying for financial assistance. The inventory should be 
distributed to all persons responsAle for counseling and advising 
potential students regarding postsecondary education. A 
condensed irtventory should be available to all interested persorts. 

9. The State Board of Education, acting as the state postsecondary 
education planning agency, should collect and/or conduct studies 
of projected manpower suppfy and demand in cooperation with 
appropriate state agencies, and disseminate the results of such 
studies annually to institutions of secondary and postsecondary 
education, in order to improve the information base upon which 
student choices are made. In particular, the agency should pro/ect 
annually the need for teachers at all levels, including county-by- 
county, short ^ and long-range profections by level and subject area. 

10. The Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Higher Education should sponsor an annual workshop for 
secondary artd postsecortdary counselors throughout the ^ate. The 
purpose of the workshop would be to provide the counselors with 
current information on postsecondary education programs, pro- 
cedures for mfmission, student costs, financial assistance avail- 
able from federal, state, private artd institutional sources and 
procedures for applying. 

ft. A report on the actions of the state postsecondary planning agency 
(mentioned above/ should be presented at this workshop. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Higher Educatinn should cortduct a study imo secondary andpost- 
secoffdary counseling in the state. 
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INNOVATION 

As budgets become tighter and enrollments level off and decline, institutions wilt have to 
generate financial support for innovation and experimentation internally. This means the 
establishment of innovation as a budgetary priority at the institutional level. The tighter the 
budgets become, the more important this commitment will be. The institutions of postsecondary 
education and state government should provide incentives for innovation. 



f2. The Board of Regents should seek state and external support for a 
fund for innovation in hi^er education. The fund should be used to 
support innovations designed to improve the quality of education or 
to achieve neater cost effectiveness and productivity at the same or 
greater level of quality. 



PART-TIME STUDENTS AND ALTERNATING STUDY 

Part-time study and alternating study with work, service or travel should not be discouraged. 
There is potential educational benefit in the interruption of study on a planned basis and for 
combining study with work. Additionally, many students must work to support themselves and 
others or devote time to raising a family while attending postsecondary education. 

/5. Admission policies should not discriminate against part-time 
students or students cfwosing to combine or alternate education 
with other experience, such as work or travel. 

a. Administrative barriers and red tape should be 
minimized so that the work involved in emry, exit and re- 
entry does not become a factor in student choices. 

b. Bach public institution should provide for persons to 
attend undergraduate and graduate courses on a part- 
time basis, for credit or without credit; and to take these 
courses without prior acceptance into a degree program, 
provkfedthat they are able to benefit from the course and 
that there is space available. 

c. In assessing the ability and qualifications of students 
beyond ttre traditional age of postsecondary education 
attendance, institutions should place minimum reliance 
upon high school and college transcripts and should 
develop other indicators of motivation and ability. 

d. Bach institution should maintain child care facilities. 

e. All units of the University System should provide for un- 
structured independent study options for all students. 
These provisions should be similar to, but not neces- 
sarily restricted to, the omnibus option at the University 
of Montana. 

14. Tuition and fee structures should not discriminme against part-time 
stuthnts. Part-time students should be charged for courses and 
credits actually taken. Any mandatory fees charged for services and 
facilities other than instruction should be proportionate to the part- 
time student's course artd credit load. 

15. Part-time students should be eligible for state and institutional stu- 
ftont financial assistance programs, based on need. 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

That safe, sure, secure feeling that education is exclusively for the young is about to evaporate 
The knowleclge exp!osion, and the speed with which information becomes obsolete, will soon 
reduce the value of toth career experience and original education levels. National surveys have 
established that there is a need to provide educational opportunities for adults beyond the 
trMtitionai age of college attendance. Many persons will continue to participate in further 
education on a part*time basis. Many of them are unable to come to h campus or vocational- 
technical center regularly or for extended periods of time. Yet their needs for education and 
training may be as great as the needs of i^rsons in the traditional age group. 

We do not yet know precisely what needs and demands for adult and continuing education exist 
in Montana. The growth of further education will be a response to new and growing needs, arni 
the programs and courses offered will be largely unfamiliar. It is necessary then, to guarantee 
that they will reflect a concern for and a response to the consumer's needs. 

Any approach formulated to meet these needs must develop on a planned and cost effective 
basis. This calls for coordination and planning at the state and regional levels. Without such 
coordination, the programs may develop haphazardly and institutional competition rather than 
cfK)peration may be the norm. That in turn, would result in people not receiving the services they 
need. 

The relatively low rating gi v<^n off -campus education by many campus constituencies in a survey 
we conducted {Institutio'^fal Goals Inventory) shov\^ that there has to be statewide leattership, if 
these opportunities are to be available to the people of Montana. 

76. In order to plan for the orderly ffrowth of adult and continuing 
education in Montana, a Statewieto Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education should t>e established. 

a. Membership: 

ffj all public institutions of postsecondary educa- 
tion, 

12) private institutions of postsecondary educa- 
tion should be invitmi to participate. 

(3) the Commissioner of Higher Education and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(4) other state egencies involved in defivery of 
educational services to adults, such as; the 
Educational Bro^casting Commission, should 
be invited to participate^ 

b. Staffing: the Office of Commissioner of Higfwr Educa- 
tion should serve as the secretariat to the association. 

c. Functions: 

ft J develop a state plan for adult and continuing 
education for submission to the state post- 
secondary planning agency. 

fa) division of the state into institutional 
service areas for adult and continuing 
education 

fbj in each service area a Regional Coun- 
sel for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion should be formed. All institutions 
offering postsecondary programs 
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should be invited to participate. This 
should be a voluntary consortium to 
assess needs and determine the most 
effective delivery system. The 
f^egional Councils will be advisory to 
the participating institutions of post- 
secondary education and to the state- 
wide consortium. 

{2} coordinate and stimulate the development of 
new delivery systems. 

(3) develop a system for maintaining the records of 
persons who accumulate postsecondary 
education through diverse approaches: course 
work at mstitutions, work aryd service 
experience, individualized study, tests, etc. 

(4f develop procedures for delivery of educational 
services to areas which may lack an institution 
capable of offering a needed course or program. 

fSf encourage and provide assistance w counties 
and cities in the development of learning 
centers for adult education in public libraries, 
high schools, government buildings, other 
available facilities, and where appropriate, 
special adult learning centers. 

(6) explore the need and feasibility of offering an 
external degree to increise accessibility of 
higher education for persons whose work 
schedules, home responsibilities or geo- 
graphic location, preclude attendance at a 
campus Such a degree might be offered on the 
basis of independent study, equivalency 
testing, correspondence work,* television and 
radio courses and brief periods of intensive 
study (weekend, short summer session J at 
campuses jr learning centers. 

(7) seek federal and foundation funding to develop 
new systems for the delivery and evaluation of 
adult learning experiences. 



Educational opportunity - the chance to learn ~ is no less important for older citizens than for 
the young. Every effort should be made to provide seniorcitizens who wish to participate in post- 
secondary education with the chance to do so We suggest, therefore, that 



1 7. The Board of Regents should give special consideration to granting 
tuition free access to all Montana residents 62 years of age and 
over, in all courses and units of the university system subject to 
space availability. 
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TENURE AND STAFFING 

The traditional functions of tenure are the protection of faculty members against violations of 
academic freedom and against arbitrary administrative actions which might jeopardize 
economic security. 

Most of the current criticisms have come from those who see tenure as protecting incompetence, 
those who fear that tenure will contribute to inflexibility in a time of stable and declining 
enrollments and th«5e who view tenure as an obstacle to entry of qualified women and minority 
staff in the 1970$ and 1980s. 

Tenure practices vary from the University System to the community colleges to the vocational- 
technical centers These practices should be thoroughly reviewed by the respective governing 
boards in the context of current and projected staffing patterns. 

One way of promoting flexibility in staffing is by providing options for early voluntary retirement. 
Many colleges and universities are devel(H>ing these options. It is not known how many faculty 
will be receptive to early retirement, but the concept has merit and should be fully explored. 

Finally, it is apparent that minority groups and women are significantly underrepresented on the 
faculties and administrative staffs of institutions of postsecondary education. Efforts should be 
made at all levels of postsecondary education to alleviate this situation. This is a matter of equity 
and of assuring diversity of faculty. 

We recommend that 



18. £ ach governing board in public postsecondary education conduct a 
thorough review of current tenure policies and the future impact of 
those fancies. This review should include: 

a. analysis by each unit of its current and protected level of 
faculty staffing, including estimates of the proportion of 
tenured and non-tenured faculty for the periods 1975- 
1980 and 1981-1990. Analysis and estimates should be 
made for each department and for the entire institution, 

b. procedures and criteria by which tenure decisions are 
made. 

c. strategies for maintaining a healthy tenure/ non-tenure 
balance. 

d. possible alternatives to, or modifications of, existing 
tenure policies and practices. 

19 Governing boards should insure that procedures are established for 
the evaluation of tenured faculty at least every four years using 
administration, faculty and student input 

20. Governing boards should exemine the possibility of developing 
early retirement plans for voluntary withdrawal from employment 
for full' time faculty at age 55 or 60, 

21. Governing boards, institutions, faculties and departments should 
make every effort to obtain and retain representation of minority 
groups, particularly American Indians and women, on the teaching 
and administrative staffs of all units of postsecondary education 
and provide equitable compensation. 
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Our institutions of postsecondary education are very intricate organizations. Students, staff, 
administrators, governors, alumni, public officials and an increasing number of citizens are 
interested in them and asset t a demand for involvement. It is easy to underestimate the future 
influence of any one of these groups. Yet good and efficient governance in our colleges, univer- 
sities and vocationahtechnical centers will depend upon a reasonable and clearly understood 
allocation of responsibilities to make the structure of authority cr^ibie for each of these groups. 



NEW LEGAL STRUCTURE 

The Montana Constitution, which became effective on July 1 , 1973, provided a new system of 
governance for public postsecondary institutions. The single governing lM>drd for alt of public 
education was replaced by a Board of Public Education and a Board of Regents. The Regents were 
delegated "full power, responsibiiityand authority to supervise, coordinate, manage, and control 
the Montana University System/' The Regents also share responsibility with local boards of trus- 
tees for governance of community colleges. The Board of Public Education, in addition to its 
responsibilities for primary and elementary schools, was designated by statute as the State 
Board for Vocational Education with program and budget control of postsecondary vocational- 
technical centers The Constitution also created a State Board of Education, consisting of the 
members cf the Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education. This board is charged with 
planning, coordinating and evaluating policies and programs for the entire educational system 
and with submitting comprehensive budgets for Montana public education. 

The significance of the establishment of the University System in the Constitution is that it no 
longer \s a creature of the legislature and the basic structure of higher education is not subject to 
alteration by statute. In effect, higher education is a constitutional entity in the same way as the 
legislature, the executive and the judiciary branches of government. In this respect, the Regents 
can be described as "constitutionally autonomous.*' 
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EFFECTIVE GOVERNANCE 

H!!"^* Vr.^}!'^ characteristics of an effective system of governance? Governance should be str uc- 
lh„ J .^'*;*!''* functions of higher education, including academic freedom It 

«u?hof «nH « 11? universities from political partisanship. I, should always dele^^te 

fn.t ni^ K °P«^3»'?"«' flexibility along with responsibility. And finally, governance shou d 
include mechanisms for accountability to those whose resources support the institution 

t ^ll^y o/^^efle^ts with constitutional authority can provide one of the most effective safe- 
ITrsi f^l'll ""*^«^");"*"9 of academic freedom and Interferences of partisan politics 
Along with this responsibility comes the obligation to maintain academic responsibility 
t^^un?JfL ^^.'^'S"*® academic freedom and by assuring that hIgheTeducation is 
conducted m an orderly and equitable manner. In order to fulfill its charges, the board must have 
full authority over internal management of the System. • 

This includes authority 

—to establish goals for the system. 

—to provide for system and campus administrative leadership. 

—to allocate decision-making responsibility. 

—to provide for decision-making processes. 

—to establish and eliminate institutions and programs. 

—to receive appropriation for the system. 

-to reallocate funds internally without the constraints of line item and preaudit controls. 
The recent study of constitutional autonomy conducted by the Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education found "that all of the constitutional universities' studies were 
absolutely free of state control in matters related to purchasing, personnel matters, internal 
transfers of money, and admissions standards "no,nm 



22 The Regents should assume exclusive authority over all matters of 
internal governance of the University System including interna/ 
allocations of funds and establishment and termination of programs 
and units. 



ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

Even a constitutional board must ^ accountable to the public and to elected officials. Governina 
boards fulfill their accountability functions by < 1 ) full public disclosure of Information relevant to 
the conduct of university affairs except where the rights of individuals to privacy may be involved 
{e.g., personnel files); (2) cooperation with the appropriate state agencies in postaudits of 
expenditures, personnel actions, purchases and in examination of effective use of resources 
The ultimate assurance of public accountability is the dependence upon the public for funding. 

Audits by the executive and legislative branches of state government are the primary 

•Some of 'hjs authority w.11, of course, be delegated to system and campus chief executives accountable to the board 
"(1973^""^ ^"'^ ^ ^ Universities, State Agencies and the Law Constitutional Autonomy ,n DeO.ne 

-The Montana Constitution provides that -The funds and appropriations under the control of the Board of Regentsare 
subjec to the same audit provisions as are all other state funds," Our staff reviewed the Proceedings of the 
r FH! l", nr JnJ^M"*?"A^^ consulted With several deleyates who participated m the drafting of Article X 
pos?a d S ^""^'^ provision calling for state audits was intended to apply only to 
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mechanisms for assuring fiscal responstbtHty and expenditures in compliance with the law. The 
most effective auditing methods focus upon the aggregate programs and formulae which are 
used in the initial allocation of funds. The least effective, and often counterproductive, auditing 
methods are those which attempt to enforce line-item compliance. Such an approach involves 
state government in the internal budget operations and administration of the system and the 
mstitutions. It deprives those responsible for management of the flexibility to resjK)nd to rapid 
charges in such matters as enrollment and costs. This flexibility is particularly important within a 
biennial budget which must attempt to anticipate conditions and needs two to three years in 
advance of actual expenditures. 

The type of accountability which we describe is the aTOountabiltty for outcomes and results. It 
assures the state of effective management by providing the board with the authority to manage. 
Rigid and detailed controls over internal management would deprive the Regent and their 
administrative officers of necessary flexibility. Such controls make accountability difficult if not 
impossible. Additionally, line-item and preaudit controls are seldom cwt effective in higher 
education They tend to create bureaucratic rigidities which fail to adequately recognize the 
differ«nces in function and management proc^ures between higher education and agencies of 
state government. 



23. State funds for the University System ^ould be appropriated 
directly to the Board of Regents. 

24. The Board of Regents should adopt a policy of (a) full public 
disclosure of information relevant to the conduct of university 
affairs except where the rights of individuals to privacy may be 
involved, fbj cooperation with appropriate state agencies in post- 
audits of expenditures, personnel actions, purchases and 
examination of effective use of resources. 



VOCATIONAL^TECHNfCAL CENTERS 

Governance responsibilities for the five vocational-technical centers are currently divided 
among three authorities. 

1) The Board of Pubik: Education has been designated the governing board of the state of 
Montana for vocational education. Its authority over the five centers includes 

—approval or disapproval over programs and budgets. 

—determination of student charges. 

—adoption of a state plan for the orderly development of vocational education. 

—setting qualifications of instructors as well as standarda for approval of courses and 
programs and a system of evaluation of vocational education. 

—establishing a basis for apportionment of state and federal vocational education funds 
within legislative and ccHigressional intent. 

2} The Superintendent of Public Instruction is designated by law as executive officer for 
vocational education and administers the policies jf the Board of Public Education, as well 
as state and federal laws related to vocational education; is responsible for state supervision 
and administration of vocational education; maintains vocational education records; 
provides vocational education supervisory and consultative assistance to districts, and 
reports the status of vocational education in the state when requested to do so by the Board 
of Public Education. 
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3) Local School District Boards administer the centers according to state law, policies set by 
the Board of Public Education and reflulations established bv the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The Commission OQ Postsecondary Education believes that the management of vocational 
education could be improved if the Board of Public Education was permitted to select its own 
executive officer for vocational education rather that relying upon an elected official the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This would not preclude the board's requesting the 
Superintendent to serve as executive officer should the board wish to do so. 

Administration of vocational-technical centers would be further strengthened by the 
development and publication of a policy manual. While there are uniform policies which have 
been promulgated by the Board or the Superintendent over the years, they have never been 
compiled systen^atically in a policy manual. Such a manual is basic to sound administration. Its 
absence creates confusion and, often, unnecessary perceptions of arbitrary treatment Also, 
without a manual, it is difficult for the Board to systematically reevaluate old policies and 
directives. 



The vocational-technical centers should continue as a cooperative 
local-state system. The Board of Public Education should tw 
designated as the board for vocational education, 

a. Present local tax support should continue in addition to 
state and federal funding. 

b. Administrative coordination by the local board of 
trustees should continue with state control of 
programming in order to be more responsive to the 
needs cf Montanans. 

c. An equitable method of financing construction of 
facilities for the centers should be developed, 

d. The Board of Public Education, in consultation with the 
Executive Officer and the center directors, should 
develop a policy manual for vocationaMechnical 
centers. The policy manual should specify startdard 
procedures for administration of the centers including: 

fV program development, approval and review. 

f2J responsibilities of the executive officer. 

(3) responsibilities of center directors, 

i4) personnel policies. 

(SJ policies regarding purchase or lease of land or 
facilities, including capital improvement pro- 
jects. 

(6 J policies regarding the appointment of advisory 
committees to the centers. 

(7} admissions. 

(8) accreditation. 

(9) budgeting procedures. 

(10) student services, including placement. 
(1 U student charges. 

(12) policies to be left to the discretion of the center 
administrators. 
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(13) other matters whfch the Board may deem 
necessary to assure standard and equitable 
procedures m the governance and 
administration of the centers 

(74) periodic review of all of the above 

26. The Board of Public Education should employ, from among qualified 
applicants, the executive officer for vocational education. The 
executive officer should employ an administrative staff. 



Finally, college, university or vocational-technical center governance should itself educate all 
who paritcipate in it. Each system of governance should be conceived as part of the broader 
restructuring of the ways in which people deal with people It is our hop^ that the outcome will be 
a restoration of public confidence and revitalized learning 



STAFFING 

In order to effect systemwide governance, boards and their executive officers must have 
adequate professional staff comparable to the institutional administrative staffs. Without 
competent professional staff, system offices cannot provide leadership and coordination, 
develop management information systems, exert a significant influence in the program and 
budget review processes, improve management or represent the systems adequately to external 
groups such as the state legislature. 

The Commissioner of Higher Education should always be an educator of the highest profes- 
sional caliber. The background, experience and perspective required for this position is similar to 
that expected of college and university presidents. 



27 In order to attract the most qualified persons to the position of Com- 
missioner of Higher Education, compensation and fringe benefits 
should be, at least, equal to that of the best compensated unit 
president. 



Under the new Constitution, the Commissioner's office is the key to systemwide governance of 
the University System. Yet the office is currently functioning with about the same staffing that 
existed pnor to the Constitution under the relatively weak Executive Secretary system. There is 
an urgent need for augmentation of the Commissioner's staff 



28 The Commissioner of Higher Education should be provided with the 
staff necessary to fulfill his responsibilities in postsecondary 
education. 



EVALUATION 

Accountability and effective governance requires that administrative officers, as well as 
teaching staff, be evaluated systematically. One way to provide for evaluation is to appoint 
system and campus chief executives for a fixed term of office. This allows the governing board 
and the executive board regular opportunities for assessment. Without such a regularized 
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approach, these assessments tend to take place only in times of crisis and then to be neglected 
until the next crisis. 

Just as accountability should begin with the chief executive, it should extend to all those 
accountable to this individual There should be regular evaluation of all administrative staff. 

The concepts of accountability and evaluation should not be viewed as harsh or punitive. Thp 
basic objective of evaluation is improved performance. It can also improve communication If 
evaluations are thorough, fair and conducted with a reasonable degree of sensitivity, they should 
result in improved morale. 



29. The Commissioner of Higher Education, unit presidents of the 
University System, end directors of vocational -technical centers 
should tie appointed for five-year terms. Their respective boards 
should conduct a thorough evaluation of those chief executive 
officers which would include consultation with facufty. students, 
staff and community persons, prior to deciding whether to make an 
offer t o re-appoint E valuation should occur at least every five years 
but may take place at any time the board deems necessary. Five 
years should be a normal period of appointment and should not 
preclude dismissal of a system or unit chief executive after a shorter 
term. 

30. , System and campus chief executives should develop criteria and 

procedures for periodic evaluation of their professional 
administrative staffs. 



CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 

The need for system leadership and some centralized direction in the University System and the 
Vocational-Technical Centers is counterbalanced by a need for flexibility at the institutional 
level. Excessive centralization can delay decisions, deprive institutionsof the capacity to respond 
to legitimate demands and contribute to an impersonal educational environment. Excessive 
decentralization puts parochial interests before broader needs and often leads to duplication and 
waste. The state-level governing boards should seek to balance system authority and institu- 
tional autonomy and to provide students, faculty and administrators at all levels with an appro- 
priate role in governance. If this balance is to be achieved, the governing boards will have to 
examine carefully their administrative structures from time to time. 



3t. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education should 
conduct a comprehensive review of the arrangements for 
governance of the postsecondary institutions under their juris- 
diction at least once every five years. Students, facufty and 
administrators should participate in the review. The boards should 
also use consultants from outside the systems. 

32. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education should 
schedule at least one meeting each year devoted to an exam/nation 
of major issues in postsecondary education nationally and in 
Montana. This should be a seminar meeting with no business on 
the agenda. It should utilize experts from Montana and elsewhere tc 
make presentations on subjects and trends of importance. 

33. Each board should incorporate as a regular feature of its meeting a 
consultation period for discussion of a current issue or problem in 
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education which is not necessarily related to the business items on 
the agenda. The consultation might center on a presentation by the 
staff or an invited consultant with opportunity for tjuestions and 
discussions. 
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Planning is the key to a responsive, efficient and accountable postsecondary education system. It 
is the principal mechanism for defining the public interest in postsecondary education, for 
providing a basis of evaluation and accountability, for controlling programs and resources and for 
coordinating institutions. The planning process can also be an effective vehicle for institutional 
self-renewal, adaptation to changing needs, encouragement of interinstitutional cooperation 
and assessment of changing conditions and trends and their implications. 

We need effective state planning for postsecondary education which will embody the followina 
characteristics: 

a. comprehensiveness— it incorporates public and private colleges, proprietary institutions 
and any other postsecondary programs and resources. 

b. long- and short-range components. 

c. participation— open to all persons in the postsecondary education system, to the public and 
to elected leaders. 

d. qualitativp— deals with substantive Issues as well as quantitative projections of enroll- 
ments and costs. 

e. critical and future oriented— questions basic assumptions and avoids automatic and 
mechanistic extrapolation of past and present trends into the future. 

Like many states, Montana has not had effective planning for postsecondary education The 
planning which has taken place has been on an ad hoc basis and has been fragmented, dealing 
with particular sectors rather man with the total postsecondary education system. Because 
planning has not been continuous, there has been little ongoing data gathering and assessing of 
trends. As a result, policymakers have often been forced to act on inadequate information; 
political, rather than educational, considerations have frequently been dominant. Additionally! 
when the state embarked on long-range planning by the creation of the Commission on Post- 
secondary Education, the data base had to be totally constructed or reconstructed at great cost to 
the state and the institutions of postsecondary education. 

Wo believe that the most important thing we can do is to leave the state with a viable planning 
process. Such a process would equip Montana to respond to future conditions and needs, some 
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of which we cannot even anticipate in 1974 After afl. Just a few years ago. who anticipated 
Sputnik, the Vietnam War. campus disruption, th«j environmental crisis, the leveling-off and 
decline of student interest in higher education and the energy crisis? Yet each of these 
occurrences has had great impact upon postsecondary education, tn short, even good plans do 
not make the future predictable But a good planning process creates a capacity to respond 
promptly and surely to the unknown conditions of an uncertain future. 

SUGGESTED GUIDELINE FOR PLANNING 

There are two types of state planning for postsecondary education. 

—long-range (strategic) planning deals with the state goals for postsecor^iary education 
and the roles and functions of all postsecondary institutions and agencies. It defines the 
state's fundamental approach to postsecondary education. It usually occurs at 5 to 16 year 
intervals and is frequently conducted by a special ad hoc commission, such as the 

^ Montana Commission on Postsecondary Education. 

—Short-range (tacticai) planning is planning which takes place within the framework of 
the long-range plan. This is a continuous process in which ^ecific pr<rf>lems and issu^ 
related to the achievement of the long-range plan are identified and studied in short 
(usually one- to two-year) cycles Because short-range planning is continuous, it must be 
the responsibility of a permanent board, commission or agency. 

Effective state planning must use both the short- and long-range approaches, it should involve 
the public institutions and. when appropriate, private institutions of postsecondary education. PS 
well as interested state agencies involved in higher education. It should be concerned with 
implementation of long-range goals, projections of enrollments and costs, program needs, 
program review, budget formulae, management systems and other subjects. 

In order to carry out periodic in-depth reviews of postsecondary education, we recommend that 



34. Long-range study and review be conducted at eight -year intervals 
by an ad hoc commission of public lay representatives appointed by 
the Governor. The commission should consist of an odd number 
(but no more than 1 fj persons, and should include ex-officio 
membership from the State Board of Education. The commission 
should complete its task within one year. 



Continuous updating and review of the long-range plan, and the academic programs that give it 
substance, should be carried out by the responsible operating agencies. We recommend that 



35. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Educatioa should 
establish schedules whereby all programs urwfer their respective 
Jurisdiction are systematically reviewed. An explicit determination 
regarding continuance, modification or termination should be 
reached at least once every five years for university and four-year 
college programs, and once every two years for vocational- 
technical and community college programs. 

36. At the state level, program review for the community coUeges 
should be the responsibility of the Board of Regents, except with 
respect to federally funded vocational-technical programs which 
must be reviewed by the Board of Public Education also. 
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37. Each program^ should be reviewed on an indmdual basis Fully 
documented findings should be presented to the boards for action. 

3S. Appropriate criteria for the review of existing programs will be 
developed over a period of time and will be subject to change as 
conditions alter. Therefore, we hesitate to specify them but believe 
they should take account of the followmg factors: 

a. nunH>er of graduates from the program in each of the last 
five years, 

b. number of students enrolled in the program for each of 
the last five years, rate of completion, the rate of 
attrition, ratio of enrollment to degree productivity. 

c. the number of students not enrolled in the program but 
who were served by it for each of the last five years. 

d. the siie of classes identified as integral elements in the 
program, * 

e. for colleges, universities and community colleges, cost 
per credit hour of the courses identified as integral 
elements in the program (upper division, lower division 
and graduate), 

f. for vocational-technical centers, cost per contact hours 
for courses identified as integral elements in the 
program. 

g. cost per program graduate, 
h faculty/ instructor workload. 

i. faculty/ instructor qualifications, 

J reputation and intrinsic value of the program. 

k. positions achieved by graduates of the program, 

/. positions attained by persons enrolled in the program 
who may have achieved their educational objectives 
without completing requirements for the degree or 
certificate, 

m. total production of graduates in the program area from 
all institutions in the state (and when appropriate, in the 
region and/or nation/. 

n. economic and /or qualitative improvements which might 
be achieved by consolidation and/or elimination of the 
program. 

o. general student interest, evaluation and demand for the 
program: morale of students in the program. 

p, indicators of present and future demand for graduates of 
the program. 

q. appropriateness of the program to the mission of the 
institution. 

r. any needs for other programs of higher priority which 

might be funded fully or partially from savings realized by 
discontinuance of the program under review. 

'•'Progr am" refers to a series or sequence of courses \^\xm^ to a certificate or degree, or designed to prepare students 
for immediate employment or occupationaf upgrading 
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$. adequacy of support services, particularly library, 
laboratory and educational facilities. 

t. compatibility with state plans, 

u, similarity to programs offered at any of tfte other units, 

V. relevance of the program to its ob/ective, 

39. In addition, the following criteria should be applied to the review of 
graduate programs by the Regents: 

a, average time of completion of those to whom the degree 
has been awarded. 

b, benefits accruing to the institution arnf the state 
irrdependent of enrollment or degree production, 

c, proportion of departmental resources devoted to the 
program, 

d, sources of funding — state, federal, etc. 

e, qualifications of faculty. 

f qualifications and backgrounds of students attracted to 
the program, 

g, relationship to the impact upon undergraduate program. 

h, availability of similar graduate programs at other units. 



In view of mounting costs and the urgent need to concentrate on those programs that are 
important both to the state and its people, no time should be lost in carrying out a detailed 
program review. The procedure must be orderly if aft interests are to be heard from and if the 
process is to be credible. Therefore, we recommend that: 



40. The following procedures be used in review of existirfg programs: 

a. Governirrg boards should identify programs to be 
reviewed and establish a review schedule. 

b. Review should begin at the institutional level where the 
program should be assessed according to a criteria 
established by the boards. Institutional review should 
include administrators, faculty and students. Wh^n 
review is completed at the institutional level, results 
should be forwarded to the governing board's executive 
officer with the institution's recommendations for 
continuance, discontinuance, modification or pro- 
visional status. The latter should be recommended and 
granted only wfren a program is relatively new or when 
the additional time will be used to develop information 
which does not exist or is not available. Provisional 
status should be requested for a specified time period. 

c. The board's executive officer should cortduct an 
independent analysis of the materials submitted by the 
institution. If necessary, the analysis may include the 
views of outside consultants. The executive officer 
should present the recommendation with supporting 
documentation to the board. If it is not in agreement with 
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the reconmipna'ntfon of the institution, the t^xeciittve 
officer should notify the institution of the reasons in 
sufficient time for tf)e institution to prepare a rebuttal to 
the board or to withdraw its recommendation 

d The governing board should review all materials and 
recommendatiorps. request whatever additional in^ 
formation may be needed and vote to continue, dis- 
continue, modify or place the program on provisional 
status for a specified period of time. 

41 The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education should 
begin systematic review of existing programs as soon as feasible. 

42 Existing program review in the University System should begin with 
review of all Ph D programs, considering first those which are 
offered in the sarrie disciplines at both doctoral-granting 
institutions and all graduate and undergraduate programs in 
education All these programs should be reviewed by July f, 1977 
The commission recognizes the difficulties m getting the full and 
complete cost and benefits to the taxpayer, students and faculty of 
graduate programs and duplication, but strongly urges that 
duplication and numbers of graduate programs in the University 
System be re-evaluated with special attention by the Regents to 
Appendix A -9 of this report, 

43 Special review of programs outside the established schedule 
should be initiated at any time at the request of the governing board, 
the executive officer or the institution offering a program. 



Equally cnreful scrutiny should be given to new programs 



44. Responsible boards should carefully review proposed new 
programs prior to their initiation Clear criteria for review sfiouldbe 
established by the boards and regularly criticized in the review 
process In setting review criteria, we urge the boards to consider 
the following factors. 

a Objectives of the new program. 

b Need for the program. 

fij E vfdence of student demar?d (students current 
ly enrolled at the institution requesting the 
program; students in other institutions who 
have indicated they would participate in the 
program; community or regional demand: other 
soi/rcesl 

(2/ When applicable, indicate potential employers 
of persons trained in the program area who 
hs^e requested establishment of the program 
and their specific employment needs Include 
any otfmr documentation of ntfvdfor graduates 
of such a progran 9- -manpower pro/ectians, etc 

c Detailed survey of similar programs that are offered 
within the state (and, for graduate programs, theregion) 
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(II The potential impact the program may have on 
other programs at the institution, especially in 
terms of funding, facilities, faculty and 
students. 

(2 J The potential effect on simitar programs offered 
by other institutions. (Supporting documents 
from other institutions should be irtc/udedj 

Description of the program as it rotates to the mission for 
role and scopej of the institution. 

Students to be served 

ffj Anticipated enrollment for a five-year period by 
level. 

(2) Ultimate enrollment goal for the program. 
f3J Rationale for these projections. 

Provisions for institutional review of the quatity of the 
program, which would include student achievement and 
faculty performance. 

Costs of the new program. 

(1) Estimate of start-up (first year} costs. How 
much of the costs would be absorbed in current 
budgets, and how much additionat funding 
would be require? Identify the sources of 
additionat funding. 

(2) Bstimates of anticipated cost and anticipated 
income of the program for the four years fotlow- 
ing its first year. Exptanation of the rationate for 
these estimates. 

Faculty staffing needed for the program, inctuding 
additional staff requirements and costs of additional 
staff. 

Additional facilities^ inctuding tibrary equipment, class* 
rooms arKt office space that are required, and their costs. 

Present faculty, facitities. equipment and library which 
will support the program; compare them to fcnown or 
anticipated standards for accreditation. 

New courses and the frequency with which they will be 
offered throughout the first five years. 

Requirements for the degree or certificate. 

Supporting courses in other departments. 

Existing programs for which the new program would 
offer supporting courses. 

Procedure used to develop the proposal, including 
participation of students, faculty, community, advisory 
committees, etc. 

Prior to approval of new programs, particularly in 
vocational-technical and some professional areas, it 
should be ascertained whether a comparabte accredited 
program is offered in a private or proprietary institution 



in the state. If such a program exists and if it is of high 
quality, tfie feasibility and possible cost^savings of 
contracting for ttie pri^ram should be thoroughly 
investigated Even if the cost per student is similar or 
higher, savings may be achieved by evoiding public 
expenditure on bui/dirrgs and equipment. 

q. Cost to student 

45. The following procedures should be used to initiate proposals for 
new programs. 

a. Normally, proposal for the new programs should be 
initiated by the institutions. However, the governing 
board or its executive officer might, from time to time^ 
identify a state need for a program and request one or 
more of the institutions to prepare proposals. 

b. Proposals should be sent from the institution to the 
governing board's executive officer, who should conduct 
an independent analysis, using independent 
consultants when appropriate. If the executive officer's 
recommendation is contrary to that of the institution, the 
institution should be notified and given sufficient time to 
prepare a rebuttal or to withdraw its proposal. 

c. The board should review a/I materials submitted by the 
institution and the executive officer prior to reaching a 
decision. 

46. All materials used in program review should be open arid accessible 
to the public. 

47. One intent of a workable review program should be to alleviate un- 
necessary duplication of courses and prograrrts in all units of the 
public DostSQCondarv system. 
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The state's support, expressed as a percentage of the totaf state general fund appropriation, has 
declined each year since 1 969-70 as health care, other Institutions and important social and 
political problems have competed with postsecondary e^"iatton for state tax dollars. We 
recognize that the state's revenues are limited. However, we believe that the state should 
continue as the principal source of support to education, since the benefits of education enrich 
the lives of all Montana's citizens. We believe, too, that state funds should be disbursed 
efficiently and equitably. Therefore, we recommend that 



4$. The statB continue to assume the major responsibility lor financing 
public postsecondary education. 

49 Continuous statewide planning should be the responsibility of the 
State Board of Education. 

a. The State Board when acting as the state long-range 
postsecondary education planning agency, should 
appoint an advisory committee on planning which meets 
the representation requirements of section 1202 of the 
education Amendments of 1972. 

b. The State Board, or its advisory committee on planning, 
should be designated the state agency to receive federal 
funds under Section 1202 and Title X of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

c. The Commissioner of Higher Education should be 
designated administrative officer of the state long-range 
planning agency for postsecondary education. 

d. In order to avoid duplicative information gathering, the 
administrative officer should contract with the executive 
officer for vocational-technical education for collection 
of data related to postsecondary vocational-technical 
centers. 
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50. State support of operating expertses of postsecondary education 
sfiould take two basic forms: 

a. direct institutional support through appropriations to the 
institutions and/or their governing boards. 

b. direct student support through student financial 
asiistance. 



STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Montana does not have a student financial assistance program based upon need The Student 
Resource Survey found a considerable shortage of student financial aid for certain categories of 
students. If institutions or programs are terminated or transferred, there will be additional need 
for assistance, particularly for students who can no longer live with their parents white attending 
postsecondary institutions. The nine percent gap in postsecondary attendance rates between 
students who live near an institution and students who do not could probably be narrowed bv the 
provision of aid. 

We believe that a state scholarship program (within the framework of the federal student 
incentive grant j.. jgram) is the best solution to this problem. Under the education amendments 
of 1972, the federal gov^^rnment will provide matching funds for states establishing a scholar- 
ship program. If Montana had such a program, the state would receive up to sixty thousand 
dollars {depending upon the state contribution) in 1974-75. We recommend, therefore that 



Sr. /Montana establish a state scholarship program and participate in 
the federal student incentive grant program. The program should 
provide for grants to students which are applicable to tuition or 
living costs at institutions within Montana. 

a. Undergraduates and vocational-technical students in 
public postsecondary education should be eligible to 
participate in this program. 

b. Grants should be based upon need. 

c. Priority in the awarding of grants should be given to 

ft/ students whose educational programs are 
disrupted by termination of an institution or 
program. 

(2i students who must change their place of 
residence to attend postsecondary education. 

d. Grants or vouchers should be awarded directly to 
students. 

e. This program should be funded initially at a level of 
approximately $r 20,000 (50% state funds, 50% federal 
funds). 

f. rhD Commission for Federa/ Higher education Programs 
should administer this program. 

g. The state statute creating a state work-study program 
should be funded. 
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If tt IS decided that scholarships are to be awarded directly to students on the basis of need we 
recommend that atf students be eligible, regardless of the form of governance under which their 
institution operates. A program permitting participation of students in public ar>d private higher 
education would broaden student options considerably and maximize the use of educational 
resources. The provisions of the federal program do not permit inclusion of students attending 
proprietary schools. We recommend that 



52. Students attending CarroH College. College of Great Falls, and 
Rocky Mountain College, be eligible for participation in any state 
programs which award financial assistance t "ectty to students. * 



Currently the Board of Regents of Higher Education administers & scholarship program and the 
Montana Legislature has authorized, but not funded, a work-study program. The Regents grant 
one scholarship to the ranking honor student in each Montana graduating class having 25 or 
fewer graduates. They grant an additional scholarship to the next ranking student for each 
increment of 25 graduates in the class. In this program, the recipient receives no funds* the 
scholarship waives the student's fees at a unit of the Montana University System. 

If the state decides to support all these programs, Montana will have taken a first step toward 
offering a broad program o* student financial assistance and greatly increasing student access 
and choice. 



STUDENT CHARGES 

Student charges affect both access and the need for financial assistance. Therefore, great 
^ution should be used in raising charges further. This is Important particularly in the University 
System, where charges have increased significantly in recent years. We reaffirm that students 
shcu d contribute to the direct costs of their education, but we also stress that such charges 
shouW be raised only after student resources have been studied to determine the impact of such 
charges and the possible needs they may create for student financial aids. Therefore, we 
recommend that 



53. Students in state institutions of postsecandary education contri- 
bute to the direct costs of their education. However, student 
charges should not be raised until student resources have been 
studied to determine the impact of such charges. 

a. The graduate fees structure ::hould be studied. 

b. Increases in student fees should not be used to decrease 
General Fund appropriations. 



BUDGETING 

As we have indicated in the preceding chapters, all money for the Montana University System 
should be appropriated to the Board of Regents. Money might be designated for each unit, butthe 



*This would probaWy require consfftulional amendment. 
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Regents must have authority to transfer the system's financial, human and capital (equipment) 
resources to avoid the possibility of their being wasted or not fully used. 

Such authority is especially important during a period of fluctuating enrollments and changing 
program demands. The actions of the Regents would be subject to legislative postaudit. thereby 
insuring accountability. We recommend that 



54. State, executive and legislative ainhorities. in the exercise of their 
responsibil/ty for budget control and audit concentrate on program 
budget review and approval, and avoid line item approval and direct 
involvement in internal budget operation and administration of the 
fKiblic institutions of postsecondary education. 

65. State funds allocated to the University System should be 
appropriated to the Board of Regents. 



An effective budgeting process affords the state an opportunity to emphasize and leward 
economies within its postsecondary institutions. One way to stimulate each institution of post- 
secondary education to rigorously examine and justify its priorities is the "zero-based " budget. 
This is a type of budgeting by which an institution must ju&rify the needs of each of its programs 
starting from the ground up, rather than using the current level of expenditures as a base. Such 
an approach avoids the perpetuation of existing inequities and anachronisms through the 
funding process. Under the zero-base budget, funding requests must relate to such program 
components as the numt^r of students, faculty, degrees and levels of instruction. 

In contrast, Montana has used an "incremental budget" in which the teginning point for 
assessing the need for additional funding is the current expenditure base. Using it as a starting 
point, factors are added to take into account such items as inflation, fixed cost increases and 
program expansion. 

We recommend ttiat 



56. All institutions of postsecondary education adopt "zero-based" 
program budgeting. 

57. Budgeting formulas should take into account the different missions 
and programs of the institutions of postsecondary education and 
the library, laboratories and equipment necessary to support 
institutional functions. 



Since 1969-70, local support for operating community colleges has declined from 60 to 36 
percent of the total college budget; the rest is covered by the state. We believe that the local 
communities must contribute to the support of these institutions if they are to remain community 
colleges and that their support should not continue to decline. Therefore, we recommend 



58. The ratio of state to county funding of communis colleges be set at 
65:36 
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As a precondition of sound fiscal management, postsecondary institutions should develop and 
perfect informational systems which determine the full cost of resources used in the process of 
producing credit hours, degrees and certificates. We recommend that 



59. The units of the Montana University System use a uniform system 
of accounts as prescribed by the American Council on Education 
and endorsed by the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. Where necessary, the Statewide Budgeting and 
Accounting System should be modified to accommodate these 
nationally recognized requirements for college and university 
accounting. 

60. Institutions and units of postsecondary education should continue 
to develop and refine uniform standards, definitions and procedures 
that will find the full cost of resources used in the process of 
producing instructional outcomes, including student credit hours, 
courses, degrees artd certificates. As far as possible, this 
information should be contpatible with the work being carried on by 
the United States Office of Education and the National Center for 
Higher Education Management System. 

61. For the immediate future, adult and continuing education should 
continue to rely upon student fees and the county mill levies. 
However, there should be provisions for full and partial fee waivers 
for persons who cannot afford adult education. One way to finance 
such waivers is by setting aside a percentage of income over and 
above the expenses incurred in current course offerings for 
waivers. This procedure is frequently utilized to finance low enroll- 
ment courses. 

62. Ztate funds should be provided to institutions and system offices for 
the davelopment of management information systems. 



Since fewer and fewer new people will assume academic positions in higher education In the 
coming years, one source of new blood, new ideas and reform will be greatly reduced. Some 
discretionary funds for institutionally Initiated and approved projects will be needed to maintain a 
momentum of improvement. We believe that relatively modest incentives can produce 
significant results. Therefore, we recommend that 



63. Funds equivalent to one instructional FTE faculty position be 
granted to each unit of the University System for each 2,500 
students or part thereof. The additional funds would be used for 
curricular reform or research related to improved instruction. 



In Chapter III, we recommended establishing a Statewide Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education as an essential step in meeting the ne«is of populations not fully served presently by 
the system, This new body can help determine required levels of state funding. The Association 
♦self will need money to carry out this wor*. Therefore, we recommend that 



64. The state provide funding for the administrative expenses of the 
Statewide Association for Adult and Continuing Education. 
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65. When the Statewide Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education has accumulated sufficient experience and information 
on the demand for adult and continuing education it should assess 
the need arnf appropriateness of state funding of programs and 
courses. 



FACULTY COMPENSATION 

The quality of fwstsecondary education ultimately depends upon the quality of the staffs of each 
institution. In the long run it is virtually impossible to maintain a quality staff unless staff 
members are paid at a level comparable to what they would receive at like institutions. When 
salaries are relatively low, the superior faculty and administrators tend to leave. 

We believe that governing boards should play a larger role in determining salary increases. Such 
increases should reflect system and institutional priorities. Equity and merit increases should be 
emphasized, as well as cost of living augmentations. We recommend that governing boards set 
systemwide priorities for increases in faculty compensation. 



66. Immediate and first priority of all Commission recommendations 
regarding the University System should be to give attention to 
improving significantly, faculty, administrative and staff salaries 
and benefits. 

67. Faculty, administrative and staff salaries and benefits in Montana 
higher education should be in parity with those provided for 
comparable services in comparable institutions. Salaries among 
similar units should be more uniform. 

68. The governing boards of public postsecorydary miucation should 
conduct periodic surveys to compare the compensation paid to 
faculty, administrators and other staff, with levels of compensation 
of persons with similar responsibilities in similar poctsecondary 
institutions, government and the private sector. 

69. Governing boards should set systemwide priorities far increases in 
faculty compensation 

70. The Regents should emphasixe immediately, equity and merit 
increases in their priorities for faculty compensation in the 
University System. Recommendations for merit increases should 
be the sole responsibility of the dean of the school or the president 
of the institution. 



In conclusion, we call attention to three related issues, the need to carefully monitor 
administrative costs; the desirability of some private financing for public postsecondary 
education, and the possibility of rebating some property tax revenues to communities which 
support community colleges. 



71. Administrative support costs should be carefully reviewed to insure 
that they are commensurate with the sire of the institution and the 
number of students being served. 

72. Private foundations of individual postsecondary institutions should 
be encouraged to develop income for the supplemental programs. 



FtNANCINQ 



Income from these foundations should be considered additional 
income and should not be used to reduce the General Fund appro- 
priations. 

73. The community college districts should be a/lowed up to a six mill 
permissive levy for the maintenance and operation of these schools. 
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Montana is rich in the variety of its postsecondary educational resources. The state offers its 
prospective students a choice of three public systems — the Montana University System with six 
units, three community colleges, five vocational-technical centers; three independent colleges, 
and more than thirty proprietary schools. We believe the mission and function of each of these 
systems is important. 

Before exploring possible changes within the systems, we should make clear our beliefs about 
Montana's need for institutions of various types and their fundamental character We 
recommend that 



74. The primary mission of each institution of public higtier education 
be the education of undergraduate students. 

76. Since a clear need for each exists, tfwre should continue to be three 
types of public institutions of higher education: 

a. CommunitY Colleges. These institutions provide the 
opportunity for many students to receive two years of 
academic and/or vocational education in an area close 
to their home communities at a reduced cost to the state. 
Because they are limited to two-year programs, the com- 
munity colleges can operate at a relatively low level of 
enrollment without excess^e costs or undue contraints 
on studem choice. They enhance the overall diversity of 
higher education by providing a small college environ- 
ment where students may be exposed to both academic 
and vocational programs. 

b. Public Four 'Year Colleges. The state colleges provide 
collegiate and some vocational-technical and para- 
professional programs in relatively small institutions. 
They have a regional focus and attempt to concentrate 
their services on specific areas of the state. This sector 
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tv/// continue to serve a significant proportion of 
Montana's undergraduate students. However, this is 
also tfie sector with the most severe lack of use and the 
greatest exce^ capacity. 

c. Public Universities. The two public universities will 
continue to serve most of the undergraduate students in 
Moritana higher education. They should carry on with 
their heavy research emphasis and offer advanced 
graduate and professional degrees. Generally, high-cost 
professional programs should be concentrated in thp^e 
institutions. The size of the universities enables them to 
provide a broad range ofcurricular options economically. 

We also believe there will be a rontinuing need for public postsecondary vocational-technical 
centers. 



76. The role of the vocational-technical centers should remain flexible 
in order to adjust to changing educational, tabor and employment 
needs of the state and its communities. 

77. The centers should be viewed as components of a system with each 
unit specializing in certain fields with no unnecessary program 
duplication among the centers. 



We see no reason, then, for basic changes in the overall postsecondary education system, nor for 
additional institutions. We recommend that 



78. The units of public postsecondary education should maintain their 
present admissions policies except as recommended in other 
sections of this report. 

79. There should be no need in thepresertt, or in the foreseeable future, 
for additional public postsecondary education institutions in 
Montana. 



As detailed in Chapter 1. the most serious and immediate problem facing Montana post- 
secondary education is the decrease in University System enrollment in recent years 
Enrollments have fallen off by thirteen percent since 1970-71; four units have experienced 
declines of more than twenty-five percent**. Fewer students are attending our colleges and 
univefsities. Soon this trend will be coupled with an actual decrease in the number of high sctiool 
graduates. The decline in the birth rate and in actual births is beginning to affect our school 
system and will become more pronounced in the future***. The most "optimistic" enrollment 
0^^*°**®** Commission's Technical Group on Student Enrollments shovw that 
in 1984-85 {the year before these first-graders graduate from high school) there will be six 
percent or approximately 1,385 fewer students In public higher at* .-^tion than In 1973-74 a 
year when enrollments were already declining. An atternate enrollment projection, based upon 
current trends in the rate of high school graduates going on to public higher education, predicts 
that there will be twenty-one percent or approximately 4,978 fewer students In 1984-85 



•See Recommendation #i , Chapter 3. Educational Policies. 
**See Appendix A-1, Chart 1. 
•••See Appendix A-7. 
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Present and future enrollment declines pose difficult questions for policymakers. These include 

—Is it educationally and economically feasible for the State of Montana to continue to 
maintain a six-unit university system in the face of significantly decreased enrollments? 

—What factors should be taken into account in determining the number and types of 
institutions needed? 

Clearly Montanans vaHII have to make difficult decisions as enrollments at various institutions 
drop. Any decisions reached should be based on the criteria of minimum size, access, capacity, 
cost and educational mission. 



MINIMUM SIZE 

In assessing the desirability and need for specific institutions, the issue of minimum campus size 
should be considered. In ^ he past a major emphasis of state postsecondary planning has been on 
limiting the growth of institutions at specific cut-off points. The new era of enrollment stabiliza- 
tion and decline requires that attention be directed to the question of how small an institution can 
be and stilt be viable. There is no precise formula for establishing minimum institutional size, but 
we believe the following should be taken into account. 

1. Type of institution ~ i.e., university, four-year college, community college. The more 
modest the role of an institution and the more limited its programs, the more likely is it able to 
maintain quality, diversity and efficiency with a relatively small enrollment. Therefore, the 
minimum viable enrollment of a community college is l^s than that of a four-year college 
which, in turn, is tower than that of a university. 

2. Educational quality and diversity. While the minimum viable enrollment level for each type 
of institution varies, each institution should maintain a level sufficient to justify adequate 
faculty, programs and courses to provide students with a reasonable range of curricular 
offerings. 

3. Efficiency. An institution must maintain enrollment at a level which achieves some 
economies of scale and a reasonable cost per student. 



ACCESS 

In addition to minimum viable enrollnwnt, another factor which must be considered In 
determining the need for an institution is accessibility. Would the elimination of a particHar unit 
reduce the opportunities for higher education available to the people of the state? 

In a predominantly rural state, we believe accessibility cannot be achieved by providing a college 
or university within commuting distance of every student, as some national study groups have 
recommended. Even if feasible, it is questionable whether It would be beneficial unless there 
were adequate enrollment to assure a reasonable range c' programs. A(H:ess is not meaningful 
unless it is access to programs that meet educational and career goals. No one's educational or 
occupational choice should be limited by the geographical area where he or she happens to 
reside. 

In the past, the impact of geographical proximity on access has probably been exaggerate. There 
are ways of improving access other than by providing campuses in every city or county. These 
ways include: 

—financial assistance to compensate for the costs of attending college away from the home 
community, 

—"outreach" programs which deliver education away from the campus. 
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In Montana, attendance of high school graduates at institutions of higher education appears to 
be only slightly affected by geographical proximity. The basis for estimating proximity was 
whether a significant portion of the county in which the high school was located fell within a 40- 
mile radius of a university, college or community coMege. ThFS rough measure indicated that the 
rate of attendance for counties outside the 40-mile radius was only nine percent less than the 
attendance rate by counties within the radius. The most efficient way to deal with a differential of 
this Size seems to be through student financial aid programs to reduce the cost differential for 
students who commute a great distance or change their place of residence to attend college 



CAPACITIES OF OTHER UNITS 

If a campus is closed, can the other units absorb the students? Can they offer the programs at an 
equal or better quality? 



The toesi indices of the capacities of public higher education show that there is significant excess 
capacity in at least four of the units of the University System. Employirtg current space use 
standards, the University System could have accommodated 23,647 students in the fall of the 
1 973-74 academic year.* Indeed, the system has enrolled as many as 25.000 FTE students. 
And this analysis does not take into account the construction projects completed during 1 973- 
74, which add substantial capacity to at least one unit Montana State University. If use of space 
is made more efficient than is reflected by current standards, such as the extension of class 
hours, all units could accommodate more students.** 



Programs must be examined on an individual basis. In higher-cost (Ki^rams. there may actually 
be improvements in quality (as well as reductions in costs) which could be achieved by consoli- 
dation at one unit. 



COSTS 

In a time of scarce resources, declining enrollments and increasing demarnis for a^untability, 
the maximum educational benefit must be derived for each dollar spent. This means that 
unnecessary duplication should be avoided and that steps must be taken to avoid spreading 
financial resources so thin that quality suffers. The question is whether the elimination of one or 
more units and/or the concentration of soiiie high-cost programs at one particular unit would 
result in the more effective use nf state resources. 

For relatively small institutions, decreases in enrollment tend to result in reduced diversity of 
student options {as faculty, programs and courses are trimmed to reflect reduced budgets); as 
well as higher costs per student. That is because physical plant maintenance and other basic 
services cannot be cut proportionately with decreased enrollments and bu<Hiets. Thus, it costs 
the state mora to offer the student lets. If a university were to suffer a large drop in enrollment a 
similar situation vrautd oi^ur. 

The following data on instructional cost per fiscal year full-time equivalent student were 
developed by the Technical Group on Fiscal and Budgetary Information; the figures were updated 
using actual enrollments for 1973-74 academic year. 



•See AppemJiR A S. Chart III. 

• 'Since enrollments are projected on a basis of net {or headcount) students and capacity is estimated on the basis of f ull- 
I.«L*^rK^^^"! students, the Sf>ace analysis understates the actual number of students wh»ch can be accommo- 
dated. Th« understatement ts highly SKjnrficant in view of the increasinfl number of part-time students 
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University of Montana 



$1,713.34 
1,61453 



Montana State University 
Montana College of Mineral 



Science and Technology 
Western Montana College 
Eastern Montana College 
Northern Montana College 



2,260.47 
1.756.12 
1,465.45 
1,880.21 



The unit where cost per student appears to be most excessive is Western Montana College. This 
institution operates exclusively in the teacher education and liberal arts areas which are 
normally low cost programs. The costs at the two universities are rather low, primarily because 
they maintain a viable enrollment level. In comparison, they are even lower, because their cost 
includes not only the low-cost programs in education and liberal ans, but high-cost graduate and 
professional programs, as well. The cost per student at Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology is partially explained by the Institution's emphasis on the more expensive engin- 
eering and science programs, though this does not mean that economies could not be achieved 
The costs at Northern Montana College are influenced by the vocational-technical programs, 
which are also normally more expensive than liberal arts offerings 



is the unit fulfilling a mission which is vital to the state and which could not be undertaken or 
absorbed by another campus? This question is closely related to "Capacities of Other Units" 
discussed above. However, one issue that must be addressed beiore considering the capacities 
of other campuses is whether the state and its studer ^ti need the program at all. This question is 
particularly relevant to some education programs which are generally underenrolled. and reflect 
reduced student demand and declining state, as well as regional and national needs tor teachers 
in the future. In other program areas where a societal and student need exists, the issue is which 
unit can offer the program at the highest quality and greatest efficiency. For exan^ie, we 
seriously questioned the need for engineering prc^rams at two units and we exf^red the 
possible educational and economic gains of consolidating all engineering programs at one 
campus where the related support prc^rams — mathematiw, chemistry, physics, computer 
science, etc. — vwuld be available to all engineering students without duplication. This was one 
of several alternatives considered. 



Applying all of the factors described above — minimum campus size, ac^ss, capacity of each 
unit, costs and educational mission, we have concluded ttiat the Montana Uniwrsity System 
may face grave decisions regarding the futures of some campuses. When enrollments drop 
below the minimum viable level, the following policy options are available: 

1 Status quo. This is, of course, the least disruptive course of action in the short run. It is also 
very expensive, cost per student will continue to increase as economies of scale are lost. This 
option is also most likely to result in deterioration of quality and of student curricular choices. 
Faculty. a>urses and programs will have to be continuously trimmed as costs rise and enroll- 
ments continue decline — or even if they remain stable. The excessive costs of maintain- 
ing an institution at .! low enrollnwnt level will damage the other units by draining resources 
which could be used more economically elsewhere. 

2. Maintain the institution at a guarantee level of funding. This would mean moving away 
from the enrollment-based budget. It would insure the institution of a sufficient funding to 
maintain faculty, programs and courses regardless of the number of students served. 



EDUCATIONAL MISSION 



POLICY OPTIONS 
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However, it would be even more expensive than option 1 and would demand a laroer 
proportion of the total funds available for higher education. 

Add new programs. This is the typical response of an institution in enrollment trouble If the 
need for new programs is clearly demonstrated and the institution is the most capable of 
providing the programs, this can be an option. However, the primary objective in adding 
programs should be to meet student needs in the most efficient manner and not to bolster 
enroiin>ents. 

Change the institutional mission. Complete reorganization of a unit is feasible when there is 
a demonstrated n^ed for some new kind of institution. However, physical plant and staff 
which have been assembled for a specific purpose are not easily converted. 

Close the institution. This is obviously the most difficult and most painful option. It is fraught 
with political hazards and involves serious economic dislocations for indh^iduals and com- 
munities. Yet. from an educational and fiscal point of view, this is the only rational option 
when none of the alternatives described above is acceptable. The short-run dollar savings 
are not always dramatic, particularly when bonds must be paid off. However, in the long run 
this may be the only way to achieve educational quality and cost-effectiveness 



ROLE AND SCOPE 

The following recommendations specify the role and scope of each of our institutions of public 
postsecondary education, and establish cirteria for monitoring these institutions and their 
missions in the future. 

80. These considerations should be utilized in determining the needier 
an institution ot higher education: 

a. role of the institution in maintaining and improving 
access to postsecondary education. 

b. present and potential size of the institution: 

(1 ) must be large enough to assure students of a 
range of programs and courses of an adequate 
quality and with a diversified curriculum. 

(2t must be large enough to utilize resources 
effectively. 

c. needs of individuals and society for programs and ser- 
vices offered. 

d. capacity of other institutions to absorb students arui 
programs, if necessary, with equal or less cost to the 
state or the student. 

81. On the basis of the above considerations, the Commission 
recommeruis that * 

a. Since Western Montana College has reached a stage in 
enrollment deficiency and financial deficiency serious 
enough to warrant special attention by the Board of 
Regents of Higher Education, the Regents re-evaluate 
the institution's programs and re-assess its mission so 
that the most creative and imaginative ^ucational use 
of existing facilities can be achieved for Montana's total 
institutional needs. The Hegents should closely monitor 
the enrollment and financial aspects of Western 



*$•« Roll Call VotM, AppendfK 1 
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Montana College and constat closure, tf that ttecision 
best serves the interest of the total Universe System. • 

b. If enrollment at Northern Montana College falls sub- 
stent tally below the current level, the fiegents should re- 
evaluate the feasibility of continuing to operate tfte 
college as presently constituted. 

c. The Regents should explore the possibility of the 
acquisition of tl. e College of Great Falls as a 7th unit of 
the University System to be a four-year college within 
the state system." 

82. The role and scope of the remaining institutions of public higher 
education should be as follows: 

a. Eastern Montana College 

ft) Should offer undergraduate instruction in the 
liberal arts and sctertces and in teacher train- 
ing: should offer the associate degree. 

(2/ May develop additional majors in the arts and 
sciences but only as demonstrated needs 
develop. 

(3) Should carefully control Mast^''s degree pro- 
grams: the emphasis should be to provide 
services to practicing teachers. 

(4} Should not offer the doctorate but may, through 
participation in consortia with the University of 
Montana and/or Montana State University, 
offer some courses and programs leading w the 
doctorate. This option shouklbe utilized only in 
areas of special strength (such as special 
education) when the need for a program can be 
demonstrated end when Eastern Montana 
College's participation will enable dw state to 
avoid duplication of faculty and facilities. 

b. Northern Montana College 

(1) Should offer baccalaureate programs in 
teacher trainirtg and vocational education, and 
one- and two-year programs in selective v<hui- 
tional and preprofessional fields: should offer 
the associate degree. 

(2) Master's degree programs should be limited to 
the special needs and clienteles of the college's 
service area with emphasis upon providing 
services to practicing teachers. 

c. Montana College of Mineral Science and Techrtology 
should remain a highly specialized institution for 
instruction and research related to the minerata 
industries and supporting disciplines, 

(1) Emphasis in the non-technicel, supporting 
disciplines should be in those areas of the social 
sciences and humanities which best 
complement the technical aspects of the 

'S«e Rolt Ceil Votes, Appendix I 
"See Roll Call Votes, App^ndm I 
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institution's primary mission: political science 
(science and public policyl economics 
(minerals economics and the genomics of 
technological developmenth and sociology 
(technology and society). Instruction in such 
humanistic disciplines as Bnglish arkl history 
should be retain^, as it is essential to arfy 
baccalaureate program, but the Regems shouM 
re-assess the efficacy of BA f^ograms in those 
fields at Montana Tech * 

(2) Montana Bureau of Mines and Geology shouki 
remain in Butte to strengthen its educational 
programs while improving research capabilities 
the Bureau. 

d. Montana State University 

(1) Should offer a broad range of umfergraduate 
f^ograms in the liberal arts and sciences, 
teacher training, agriculture, engirmering and 
se/mtive f^ofessional areas, as well as tfte 
associate degree. 

(2) Should provide graduate instruction, research 
arnl public service. 

(3) Should share with the University of Mornana 
exclusive authority in public higher education 
to award the doctorate. Howewr, doctoral 
programs should be offered in a limited nun^ber 
of carefully selects disciplines except for such 
specialized programs which may Zn? retained at 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology 

(4) Should provide four-year ar^ graduate 
programs in engirwering and have exclt^'ve 
Jurisdiction over tfw Ph.D. 

fSj Ph.D. and Master's /^ograms should 
em/^asize the special character of the land 
grant university and the special needs of the 
state end region. 

e. University of Montana 

(1} Should offer a broad range of undergraduate 
programs in the liberal arts and st;iences, 
teacher training and selective professional 
areas, as well as the associate degree. 

(2) Should provide graduate instruction, research 
and public service, 

(3) Should share with Montana State University 
exclusive authority in public higher education 
to award the doctorate. However, doctoral 
programs should be offered only in a limited 
number of carefully selected disciplines. 

(4) Ph.D. and Master's programs should relate to 
the special needs of the state aruf region. 

""See Roll Call Votei. Appendix I. 
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(5) Should remain the state's most compre- 
hensive institution of higher education. 

f. Dawson Colle^, F/athead Valley Community College 
and Miles Community College. 

(fj Should offer instruction through the second 
ye»r of college. 

(2) Programs may include collegiate courses for 
transfer to four year institutions; instruction in 
vocational artd technical courses leading to 
employmenv general or liberal arts courses, 
and a particular corKern for community and 
area services. 

(3f Should grant the Associate Degree in Arts and 
ScierKe and certificates in technical and 
vocational fields 



Closing an educational institution is no easy matter for the personnel, for the community or for 
the state. We recommend adoption of the following policies with regard to institutional closures, 
now or in the future. 



83. If a unit of fwstsecondary education is closed, the state should 
attempt to find an alternate use for the physical plant. 

84. If a unit of postsecondary education is closed or if a program is 
terminated or transferred to artother unit stuttems who are dis- 
located as a result of such actions ^ould receive full credit by the 
accepting institution for previous work. They should be able to 
complete their degrees in the same amount of time that would have 
l»en required had they completed their work at the institution in 
which they had previously enrolled. 

85. If a program is transferred from one institution to another, faculty 
should normaify be given the opportunity to transfer. 



PROPRIETARY EDUCATION 

Another source of educational opportunity in Montana is proprietary education which offers 
occupational preparation courses usually of short duration. By its very nature, ittencte to respond 
to the ebb and flow of the job market. 

Proprietary schools may oe expected to operate as long as the demand for their sen/Ices 
continues because of the type of training offered and the limited clientele served. These 
institutions must remain responsible to the state with respect to standards of instruction and 
program content, coalitions of facilities and accurate descriptions of program offerings, 
placement succe^ and job promises in advertising and promotion. The state in turn, should 
rect^nize the (»ntribution of proprietary education, particularly in Its postsecondary education 
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Therefore, we recommend that 



86. The Legislaturs provide adequate funding to assure that the Depart- 
ment of Business /Regulation can futfiU its responsibilities with 
respect to regulation of proprietary schools. 

67. Proprietary schools should be included in future long- and short- 
range state planning for postsecondary education in Montana. 
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In examining Montana's health care education needs we were guided by the foftowing urKtor- 
tytng assumptions: 

That quality health care is a basic right of ait Montanans. 

That poor distribution of health care personnel, rather than shortages, is — • generally 
speaking — the most serious deficiency In Montana's health care delivery sv^stem, especially 
in rural areas. 

That future needs, especially for Montana's health care facilities, are, in some cases, 
difficult to project, since ever-changing federal regulations — such as those which relate to 
Medicaid/Mmiicare — require different levels of care, which atnu^ always call for 
increasing numbers of and more highly trains health per»}nnei on a r^ident or consulting 
basis. 

That a national health insurance plan, which appears ii^vitable, niay change the health care 
delivery system in the United States and will doubtless require the training and em- 
ployment of nrtore and more health care pereonnei. 

Furthermore, the prelection of future needs in the education of health wire prof^ionals at all 
levels for the state of Montana is complicated by two factors: 

(1) Patterns of patient care are changing, responsibilities of the various professions and 
specialities in the allied health field are being altered and, therefore, educational progr(«ms 
must change. It is very possible that in the future there will be demands for types of allied 
health workers which do not exist today. 

(2) Action by the federal government has had, and will continue to have, profound effects on 
health care and the related educational programs. These effects take two forms: one through 
federal requirements for licensing, certification or participation In federal programs; and the 
other through massive shifts or withdrawals of funds in and out of various educational 
programs. No one has been able to predict when or where these changes will occur; the only 
thing that can be predicted with certainty is that there will continue to be uncertainty as far 
as federal action is concerned. 

An extremely important part of health care education for Montana students Is can-ied on by 
professional schools and health care facilities outside of the state. NA^thoutthe population be^ 
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necessary for conventional, full-fledged schools of medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine 
the State must rely on its neighbors for education in these professions and in some specialized 
support fields. Medical education relies primarily on the Washington. Alaska. Montana. Idaho 
Medical Education Program (WAMI). (H>eratf ng out of the University of Washington. Other areas 
rely on the subsidized exchange programs aitanged by the Western interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE). 

If a single overrkiing pr<*lem can be identified, it is that of access to these programs by Montana 
students, particularly those seeking training In human medicine, veterinarian medicine and 
dentistry. In many cases the real bottleneck, both for the student who wishes to pursue 
particular career and for the state which needs trained people In ail health care areas, apped'-s to 
be obtaining admission to an out-of-state professional school or Internship program There is a 
rapidly accelerating trend for these Institutions to admit fewer and fewer out-of-state students 
and at the same time, to expect the sending state to pay an amount closer to full cost of the 
education or training program. Montana must protect opportunities for health care education 
which are not available in the state, and this will probably take the form of "buying" (at the full 
educational cost) places in out-of-state professional schools and training programs. The 
alternative is that the access of Montana students to these programs will become increasingly 
difficult and perhaps even cease. Therefore, we make the following recommendations affecting 
interstate programs: 



88. Support should be given to the Washington Ala^a. Montana, 
Idaho Medical Education Program (WAMIl and the Legislature 
should appropriate the necessary amount of dollars each year to 
ke^it working in this state. Hov^rer, financial sup^m should be 
contingent upon a written guarantee from the University of 
Washington School of Medicine that the full nun^r of up to 80 
qualified medical students will actually be admitted within the next 
four years. 

89. The WAMI program should make a systematic effort to introduce 
Montana's medical students to rural areas during die community 
clinical phase of their education rather than concerttrating them in 
the urban areas of the state. A system provk/ir^ for forgiveness of 
educational loans in return for practicing medicine in rural areas 
should be devised for WAMI. 

90. Montana should continue supporting the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education (WICHE} Student ^xchar^ Program 
and increase its level of support as required. The Ftegents shoukf 
consider e system which takes into account the variability in the 
economic needs of Montana students attending out-of-state 
medicel, dental and veterinary medical Softools a provision 
which would require (in some instances) repayment to the state of 
the amourtt the state peys to meet out-of-staW tuition costs. It 
should include, too, a loan forgiveness feature comingent upon a 
perimf of practice in Montana once the education has been 
completed. 

91. The Montana State University System should be encouraged to 
seek new models of interstate cooperation in veterinary medicine 
education. 

92. The Commission refers the recommendations of the Technical 
Group on Health Care Education to the governing boards of post- 
secondary education to be considered in conjunction with their 
responsibility for review of new and existing programs. 
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After reviewing the na^s and educationa! programs in health care support and related 
professions, we recommend that 



93. Efforts be made to develop flexibility in nursing prc^rams from 
Licensed Practical Nurse (LPN) to baccalaureate degree nurses. 
This would include efforts to make it possible for LPN arfd Associate 
Degree nurses to enter baccalaureate pro-ams, receiving credit for 
ttieir previous training. 



Changes In the health care field occur so rapidly that persons in it must work constantfy to keep 
current. The State should do its share to keep medical practice abreast of contemporary 
standards. Therefore, we recommend that 



94. All fiea/tf} care personnel fiave available to them, and be 
encouraged to participate in, adequate continuing education and in- 
serviCii training programs. 

95. All potential sources for continuing education should be 
investigated — Montana Medical Education and fiesearch 
Pound&tion fMMERFl the University System, the vocational- 
technical centers and the allied health and professional 
a^ociations — artd a coordinating system should be designated to 
accommodate continuing health care education in the total health 
care field. 

96. The Montana University System and the Department of Institutions 
should coordinate long-range planning in program and facility 
needs toward the objective of sharing resources, to achieve both the 
custodial and health care aims of the institutions and the clinical 
arnl other educational aims of the University System. 
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NATIVE AMERICANS 
AND POSTSECONDARY 

EDUCATION 



For the sake of Montana 's native peoples, and as a measure of the state's dignity, it is time to stop 
the learned rhetoric and to start learning action in early, basic and higher education. Native 
American education is so far In the past that it cannot wait on the future. For most of the native 
peoples of Montana there is no "today" in education. The evidence is uncompromisingly clear: 
Native American learners are caught in a network of mutually reinforcing handicaps ranging 
from material poverty to racism, illness, geographical and social isolation, language and cultural 
barriers, defacto segregation and simple hunger. 

Native Americans not only need but want better schooling. They must have it, and they must 
have it immediately. We are convinced of their need for better schooling on their own terms with 
a major voice in the determination of objectives, active involvement in program development and 
strengthening of their own cultural base. And they must have letter sch<X7ling both as 
individuals and as families. 

Formal schooling for Native Americans must become n>ore relevant to their values, customs and 
historical perspectives. This relevance is necessary for those making their initial forays into 
further education. It requires a strengthening of their own heritage asanant|d'»tetothecuitiirfli 
shock that awaits them ~ or may have already brought them (town. Improved course offerings in 
the Native American's cultural heritage are needed at all stages of education with particular 
emphasis on language, history, religion and social, political and recreational pursuits. 

If we succeed in this, the energy now expended on distrust and hostility may be rechanneled into 
a healthy pluralism. We recommend, therefore, that 



97. The State Board of Education and the Montana postsecondary 
institutions fully implement the mandate of the new A/!ontana 
Constitution (Article X, Sec. 2} through continued expansion of 
innovative projects and existing Indian programs. 

98. /[Montana postsecondary institutions should develop a set of insti- 
tutional goals and object ires relating to Native Americans which 
would include, but not be limited to, welfare of students, 
educational programs. Indian community activities, etc. 

ERIC ' 
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NATIVE AMERICANS 
AND TOSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



99. funding for Native American Studies Programs should be increased 
based on Indian student needs, population and the number of 
Montana Indian communities to be served. The critf*ria for future 
state funding and for establishing programs shouht be based on 
efhctive administrations, research activities, curriculum develop- 
ments and support services, etc. 

too. Postsecondary institutions should support financially, future Native 
American cultural activities on campus (museum exhibits, pow- 
wows, student conferences, art and cultural functions, etc) the 
sanw as other school functions during the academic year. 

101. Postsecondary institutions and concerned state agencies should 
suiHiort the new Indian Culture Master Plan for the education of 
Public School Teachers (HB 343, HJR60J and provide assistance for 
>i» implementation. 



To achieve the goals we consWer essential for an effective relationship between the post- 
secondary education system and the Native American population, clear policy for positive action 
must be established. We recommend that 



102. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public education review 
educational policies as they relate to Indian students and initiate the 
necessary action to insure that the educational needs of the Native 
American people are being met. 

103. Ttw Board of Begems should a/nmint a standing subcommittee 
composed of Indian ^ucators. tribal representatives and con- 
cerned people to review financing and administration of 
institutional programs for Native Americans and to deal with issues 
affecting the concerns of Montana Indian communities. 

104. Student financial aid officials (tribal/ institutional/ federal) should 
make a responsible effort to develop new aid programs or a new 
statewide Indian financial aid formula on behalf of Indian students 
attending postsecondary institutions, taking into considermion 
treaty rights, tribal ^ants, state fee waivers, ecorntmic opportunity 
grants, legislation, etc. 

1 05. Directors of college work-study programs should develtH* s policy 
which affords the Indian student an opportunity to work on or near 
reservations under the guidelines of the federal work-study 
program, 

106. The Board of Be^nts should review the State Indian Fee Waiver 
and recommend to the legislature any reform needed to make the 
waiver applicable to all tribal Indian students. 



If we hope to buttress native pride and adaptability, we must begin when the critical aspects of 
personality formation are underway and must remain fixed on this objective throughout later 
education. Interracial tolerance, understanding and mutual respect cannot come about unless 
we help learners to achieve personal security and self-esteem from the very beginning. We need 
to establish mMhanisms that will Insure achievement of these purpc^ses, and to this end vw 
recommend that 



107. Presidents and/ or directors of postsecondary institutions create an 
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NATIVE AMERICANS 
AND POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



Indian Review 3oard with membership selected with the 
assistance of responsible tribal and urban Indian groups. The Board 
should address itself to issues and problems confronting post- 
secondary institutions and Native American communities. 

1 08. Those institutions having significant Indian student populations or 
Indian community involvement should provide special services (skill 
classes, cultural classes. Irtdian counselors, tutors, etc.) for 
students needing this type of program. 

J 09. Provision should be made for Indian students to have access to 
qualified India i counselors (for at least 4 years) as well as tutors (for 
at least 2 years) to assist them in adapting to the foreign environ- 
ment of the institution. 

no. An effort should be made by officials of student health services to 
develop a uniform Indian student health plan in coordination with 
the Indian Public Health Service. 

111. The Commissioner of Higher Education should seek funds to 
finance en annual conference on Native Americans in post- 
secondary education. Participants should include representatives 
of postsecondary institutions, Indian students, l^omana Indian 
community people, state educational officials, etc. 

1 12. All postsecondary institutions should develop and maintain data on 
Indian students and Indian community projects for the purpose of 
public accountability. 

1 13 The Commissioner of Higher Education should evaluate insti- 
tutional programs for Indians and make recommendations for in- 
suring full and acceptable participation in these programs by Mon- 
tana Native Americans. 

114. The Board of Regents should develop an annual report concerning 
Native Americans in postsecondary education to be disseminated 
statewide. 



Another guarantee of effective Native American programs is adequate Indian representation in 
policy and operatmg positions in the state. We recommend that 



1 1 5. The Governor appoint a Native American to the Board of Regents 

J 1 6 The Board of Regents should seek funds from the Legislature for a 
permanent Indian staff member in the office of the Commissioner of 
Higher Education for the purpose of coordinating Indian affairs and 
programs at postsecondary institutions, 

1 1 7. All postsecondary institutions should make an immediate effort to 
employ qualified Indian faculty and non-instructional staff on all 
levels. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 



While the word "accountability" is fairly new in educational circles, the fundamental concept is 
not. The basis of accountability is responsibility; the basic question it raises is "Who is account- 
able, to whom and for what?" 

In earlier times, accountability in postsacondary education usually meant the responsibility of 
mstitutions to use funds, particularly public funds, to achieve \be general purposes for which 
they were appropriated. This was a narrow concept of accountability that related to cost 
accountmg and fiscal reporting. More recently, the concept of accountability has taken on a 
broader meaning encompassing all aspects of the postsecondary educational system — costs, 
educational effectiveness and the mutual and interacting responsibilities of all participants in 
the system, i e., students, faculty, administrators, board members, the public and its elected 
leaders 

We endorse the broad concept of accountability. We believe that if accountability is to be 
meaningful, it should pervade every level and function of postsecondary education. It is for this 
reason that many of the preceding chapters contain recomnwndatlons for strengthening ac- 
countability, including 

. . ^S^fltements of go«*ls (Chapter I) and mstitutional missions (Chapter VH) which set forth the 
responsibilities of our system of postsecondary education and of each component. 

— Recomrr.endations regarding the rights and responsibilities of governing boards and their 
chief staff officers (Chapter tV). 

—Proposals for systematic evaluation of chief administrative officers of the institutions and 
their staffs (Chapter IV). 

—Periodic review of the arrangements for governance of postsecondary education (Chapter 

—Responsibilities and criteria for planning and reviewing new and existing programs 
(Chapter V) 

-Responsibilities for improvement of the educational process for assuring cooperation be- 
tween postsecondary and secondary education ancJ for the improvement of counselina 
(Chapter III), 
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—Responsibilities for reviewing tenure and staffing procedures (Chapter III). 

—Responsibilities for financing postsecondary education and for providing equal access 
through student aid (Chapter VI). 

—Responsibilities for full disclosure of costs and expenditures and for cooperation m post- 
audits (Chapters tV and VI). 

'A'e recognize that the executive and legtsiattve branches of government need more detailed and 
sophisticated information on the use of resources in postsecondary education. We believe that 
the ywork of our Technical Group on Fiscal and Budgetary Information has provided the most 
detailed and con^rehensive data e\mr produced on the costs of postsecondary education in 
Montana. Yet much more needs to be done to refine this information and to insure that, 
henceforth, it will be collected systematicatly and continuously ^ we recommended in Chapter 
6. The collection arKt publication of this type of data wilt provide a more rational basis for policy at 
the state level, improve internal management of the institutions and increase public <^f idence 
in postse«>ndary education. 

Beyond the issue of costs is the issue of value received. The current trend in accountab lity is to 
focus upon outcomes and results and to attempt to relate them to relevant inputs — dollars, 
personnel, instructional techniques, etc. In other words. In addition to knowing how much it 
costs, there is a need to know what has been achieved In terms of educational effectiveness. In 
one of its last reports, the Carnegie Commission recommended examination of accour.iability in 
terms of "value added" — what the student gains as a result of the educational effectiveness. At 
the present time we can measure student gains in credit hours or degrees, but these tend to be 
indicatore of persistence rather than of actual learning. A related problem is tl.at credits and 
degrees do not reveal the effecth^eness of postsecondary wJucation in its non-instructional func- 
tions such as research and public serviw. Therefore, better indicators of the effectiveness of our 
p(»tsecondary institutions mus; be develop^. 

As these new indices of effectiveness are developed — and we believe they will be developed — it 
is important that they take into acrount the diwrsity of postsecondary institutions and their 
missions. Different stamiards of a»»untabiiity should be applied to universities, state collies, 
community coiieges and vocational-technical institutions. Accountability should not become 
uniformity. However, this does not mean that procedures for disclosing and reporting 
information should rH>t be as comi^tible as possible. 



/ f8. The state planning agency for postsecondary education should 
develop a comprehensive, compatible management information 
system. 

a. The elements in the system should be those with 
reasonable potentielfor direct use by the units, systems 
offices, boitrds and by state government for policy artd 
planning purposes. 

b. All elements put in the system should be as compatible 
es possible. 

c. Dual or duplicate systems ere extremely expensive to 
maintain and should be avoided. 



Accountability to the public and Its representathres at the state level must be complemented by 
accountability at the institutional level. We believe that explicit statements of rights and respon- 
sibilities for each of the irtsrna! constituencies of postsecondary education can contribute to 
accountability. 
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ff9. Governing boards should develop statements of rights and respon- 
sibilities for members of the institutions (inducing facu/ty, 
students, administrators, staff and trustees) along the li/tes 
suggested in the Technical Report on Accountabih'iy: 

'-'Accountability of postsecondary education to the public 
arxt its representatives. 

—Accoumabiiity of postsecondary education to the student 

—Accountability of the individual (facu/ty. students, staff) to 
the institution. 

120. The Board of Regents should be encouraged to publish an annual 
report on its activities including its financial status, as well as the 
goals and objectives of higher education in the state. This report 
^ould be made available to the Legislature each December. 



A system of accountability will protect the interests of ail involved in postsecondary education 
and facilitate cooperation for greater educational effectiveness. Equally important is the fact that 
the process of accountability stimulates individuals and institutions to think about and explain 
what they do and why; thereby, it encourages constructive change. We agree with the recent 
statement of a national study group on graduate education: 

While accountability is often perceived as a threat it can also be regarded as a challenge. 
Those who ask institutions of advanced learning to justify themselves, are, by that wry deed, 
offering such institutions a chance to engage in self-study, and are, in addition, providing 
faculties and administrations alike with a way of achieving unified visions of purpose 
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ADDITIONAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



In preceding chapters we have suggested policies for some of the needs confronting Montana 
postsecondary education. More importantly, wo have recommend^ processes— particularly in 
coordination and planning — by which Montana might better meet the needs of our people for 
postsecondary education in the future. 

During our final deliberations, we recognized three issues which we had not included in the Draft 
Report. The first is the issue of intercollegiate athletics. Its resolution requires leadership, 
courage and sensitivity on the part of the higher education community. We recommend, 
therefore, that 



f21. The Bo^rd of Regents require all irtst/tutions participating in inter- 
collegiate athletics to use a uniform accounting system developed 
by the Board of Regents. 

122. Student funding of intercollegiate athletics should be controlled by 
the students through student government. The administration at 
each institution can establish the athletic gate charge for the 
student body based upon the student furtding. 

123. An effort should be made to coordinate the total ptiy steal education 
program at each institution including recreation, intramural sports, 
intercollegiate athletics ar^ physical education. 

124. State appropriated funds should be limited to the following asp^s 
of the intercollegiate athletics prt^am: f1) salaries of staff such as 
athletic directors, trainers, coaches, equipment managers and 
office secretaries (2 J payment of travel expenses of staff members 
author iied to attend officially scheduled meetings or to accompany 
athletes for officially scheduled events away from home (3/ 
maintenance of the appreciate physical plant including utilities (4J 
office supplies and equipment fS) conference dues and assess- 
ments (6) payment of student athlete's labor at the same rate as paid 
to other students for employment in bona fide positions. 
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t2S. In addition to the implementation of the above recommendations, 
the Board of fiegents should undertake an in-depth study of inter- 
collegiate athletics in postsecondary education immediately. The 
study should include the impact of Title IX {equal opportunity for 
female participation^ on the total physical education program 
including intercollegiate athfetics. 



At the public hearings held during September, 1974. we frstened with interest to the proposal 
that community college instruction could be delivered on the Blackfeet Reservation. While time 
did not permit an examination of sucn a proposal in detail, we believe the underlyino princiole 
has merit. Therefore, 



126. Tfw Commission accepts in principle a Blackfeet Community 
College. This institution sliould receive its direction and policy 
determination from an accredited community college. 



Finally, in view of the recommendations which call for no immediate change in the status quo of 
the University System, we wish to emphasize that merely allowing the units of higher education 
to survive, is insufficient Each unit must be funded at a level which assures students of a high 
quaiity of education. 



f27 The Montana Commission on Postsecoffdary Education strongly 
recommends that the people of the State of Montana, the Governor, 
the Legislature and the Board of Regents support each unit at a 
viable leveL fallowing it to fulfill its mission without loss of quality, 
since the status quo and current funding trends are inadequate. We 
recorrtmerjd further, that the current budget of the Board of ff agents 
be revised upward. * 



^See Roll Cat! Votes. A^s^er^i% \ 
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CHART I 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM ENROLLMENT DECREASES, 
1970-71 THROUGH 1973-74 (FYFTE)* 





1970-71 


1973-74 


% Decrease 


UM 


8,809 


8,312 


5% 


MSU 


8,479 


8,174 


4% 


MCMST 


951 


683 


28% 


WMC 


1,224 


721 


41% 


EMC 


3,937 


2.815 


28% 


NMC 


1,552 


1.067 


31% 


University System 


24,952 


21,824 


13% 



1n Montana, an undergraduate student who carnes 1 5 credit hours or a graduate student who carries 1 2 credit hours n 
considered a Full -Time Equivalent {FTE) student To obtain the FTE enrollment of an institution, the total student credit 
hours oroduced m each of these areas is divided by either 15 or 12. then totaled Fiscal Year Full-Time Equivalent 
IFYFTE) enrollment is the average number of FTE students attending an institution dunng the entire academic year - - 
fall, winter, spring and summer 
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CHART II 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM FAU ENROLLMENTS, 
1970-71 THROUGH 1973-74 (FTE)* 

197071 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 



UM 


8,387 


8,666 


8,557 


7,939 


MSU 


8,412 


8,319 


8,060 


8,207 


MCMST 


1,006 


905 


785 


733 


WMC 


1,131 


1,034 


877 


706 


EMC 


3,832 


3,277 


2,594 


2,536 


NMC 


1.469 


1,368 


1,065 


962 



•In MontdHd an undergraduate student vvho carries 1 b credit hours or a graduate student who carries 1 2 Cf^it hours is 
considefftd a FulMime Equivalent (FTE) student To obtam the FTE enroilment of an institution, the total Stu<Jent credit 
hours prtxiuced m each of these areas is divided by either 15 or 12, then totaled 
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CHART III 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM ENROLLMENTS 
FALL, 1 974 (FTE) 



institution 


Lower 
Division 


Division 


UM 


4,810 


2,680 


MSU 


5,651 


2,559 


MCMST 


580 


156 


WMC 


445 


253 


EMJ 


1,727 


864 


NMC 


741 


195 


University 
System 


13,954 


6,707 



Graduate 


Total 


691 


8,181 


320 


8,530 


11 


747 


31 


729 


85 


2,676 


15 


951 



1.153 



APPENDIX A>4 



tOCAL ENROUMENT - 

MONTANA UNIVERSITY SYSTEM AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

/ 

University of Montami 

Undergraduates from Missoula County ^21 30% 

Freshmen from Missoula County _-|g 26% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity* ~73!94% 

Montana State University 

Undergraduates from Gallatin County _i 5 00% 

Freshmen from Gallatin County _l ^ '93% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity --87.82% 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology 

Undergraduates from Silver Bow County ^qq 7% 

Freshmen from Silver Bow County ~72 9% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity — 36!76% 

Eastern Montana Collie 

Undergraduates from Yellowstone County ^50 68% 

Freshmen from Yellowstone County — 55!73% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity — 42,92% 

Northern Montana College 

Undergraduates from Hill County _38 60% 

Freshmen from Hill County —37 50% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity -^.05% 

Western Montana Collet 

Undergraduates from Beavernead County —32 86% 

Freshmen from Beaverhead County — 27!21% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity ~62!66% 

Dawson Community Coltoge 

Undergraduates from Dawson County _58 20% 

Freshmen from Dawson County —57 73% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity -^71 42% 

Flathead Valley Comtitunity College 

Undergraduates from Flathead County _90 24% 

Freshmen from Flathead County _84 89% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity — 70^20% 

Miles City Community College 

Undergraduates from Custer County _76 47% 

Freshmen from Custer County --60 92% 

First time beginning freshmen from area of proximity —54 44% 
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•The Area of Proximity fS composed of each ccwjntv which has a significant portion falling within a 40-mile radius of the 
ir^titution 
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CHART tV 

ASSIGNABLE ACADEMIC SQUARE FEET 
MONTANA HIGHER EDUCATION'' 

Public Colleges (using factor of 93 sq. ft per FTE) 

Montana College of Mineral Science & Technology 
Western Montana College 
Eastern Montana College 
Northern Montana College 

Total 

Public Univarsities {using factor of 114 sq. ft. per FTE) 



University of Montana 
Montana State University 



Total 



Community Colleges (using factor of 103 sq. ft. per FTE) 

Oawson College 
Miles Community College 
Flathead Valley Community College 



Total 



Total Public Higlw Education 

Public Colleges 
Public Universities 
Community Colleges 



Total 



1,259 FTE capacity 
1,609 FTE capacity 
2,800 FTE capacity 
1,991 FTE capacity 
7,659 FTE capacity 

6,652 FTE capacity 
8,145 FTE capacity 
14,707 FTE capacity 

391 FTE capacity 

368 FTE capacity 

522 FTE capacity 

1.281 FTE capacity 

7,659 FTE capacity 
14.707 FTE capacity 

1,281 FTE capacity 
23,647 FTE capacity 



•"Assignable academic square feet" is a rough but generally accepted standard for determining full-time equivalent 
{FTE> student capacity It takes into account classrooms, libraries, iabratories and office space but does not include 
space used for support or auxiliary services or the physical condition of facilities The institutional FTE capacities above 
are based upon the following space utilization standards 
Classrooms — 30 hours per week at 60% occupancy 
Laboratories ~ 20 hours per week at 8<^ occupancy 

These standards could be raised, thereby increasing institutional capacities. 
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BONDED INDEBTEDNESS - MONTANA UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 



institution 

UIVI 

MSU 
EMC 

NMC 

WIMC 

MCMST 



Issued 

$24,767,000 

33.101,000 
6,401,000 

6,064,000 

2,312,000 

1.450,000 



Redeemed to 
June 30, 1973 

$4,379,000 

7.646.000 
1,165,000 

2,398,000 

437,000 

108,000 



Outstanding 
June 30, 1973 

$20,388,000 

25,455,000 
5.236,000 

3,666,000 

1,875,000 

1.342.000 



Source State of Montana, Financial Report, 1972-73 
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MONTANA AND NATIONAL BIRTH RATES 



Year 


Births 


oirni 
Rate* 


Estimated 


National 
Binn nais 


1940 


1 1 ,468 


20.5 


559.456 


19.4 


4 Ail 4 


11,545 


21.8 


530,000 


20.3 


4 Ail O 

1942 


11,735 


23.5 


500,000 


22.2 


1943 


11.407 


24.3 


470,033 


22.7 


4 Ait A 

1944 


10,943 


22.5 


487,300 


21.2 


4 Ail C 

1945 


10,601 


21.0 


604,600 


20.4 


1946 


12,858 


24.6 


521,900 


24.1 


1947 


15,086 


28.0 


539,200 


26.6 


1948 


15,035 


27.0 


556,500 


24.9 


1949 


15,366 


26.8 


573,800 


24.5 


1950 


15,592 


26.4 


591,024 


24.1 


1951 


15,929 


26.7 


596,000 


24.9 


1952 


16,479 


27.4 


602,000 


25.1 


1953 


15,596 


26.9 


616,000 


25.1 


1954 


17,276 


27.7 


624,000 


25.3 


1955 


17,454 


27.4 


636,000 


25.0 


1956 


17,703 


27.0 


656,000 


25.2 


1957 


18,219 


27.3 


667,000 


26.3 


1958 


17,275 


25.9 


666,000 


24.5 


1959 


17,646 


26.4 


669,000 


24.0 


1960 


17,448 


25.9 


674,767 


23.7 


1961 


17.368 


25.5 


682,000 


23.3 


1962 


16,818 


24.7 


709,000 


22.4 


1963 


15.934 


22.5 


707,000 


21.7 




1 5,094 


21.4 


706,000 


21.0 


1965 


13,641 


19.3 


706,000 


21.7 


1966 


12,623 


18.0 


702,00f^ 


18.4 


1967 


12,087 


17.2 


701,000 


17,8 


1968 


11,992 


17.3 


693,000 


17.5 


1969 


11,762 


16.9 


694,000 


17.8 


1970 


12.622 


18.2 


694,409 


18.4 


1971 


12,347 


17.4 


710,000 


17.3 


1972 


11,444 


15.9 


719,000 


15.6** 


1973 


11,392 


15.8 


721,000 


15.0** 



•Per 1.000 estimated Population 

ProvfSiofial Source Montana Department of Hearth, June, 1974. 
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STAFF REPORTS 

Title Author 



Staff Report #1 

Review of Prior Studies of Montana Postsecondary Education Staff 
Staff Report ni 

Montana Postsecondary Education: issues and Questions Staff 
Staff Report #3 

Montana PostsecorKiary Education Today Staff 
Staff Report #4 

Student Needs and Resources in Montana Postsecondary Education (SRS) Staff 
Staff Report f*S 

Goals for Montana Higher Education: A Survey of 12 Academic Communities Staff 
Staff Report #6 

Educational Plans of Montana High School Seniors Staff 
Staff Report #7 

Vocational -Technical Student Survey Staff 
Staff Report t*8 

issues in Governance, Planning and Coordination Staff 
Staff Report #9 

Montana Proprietary Schools Staff 
Staff Report ^10 

The Montana Native American and Postsecondary Education Staff 
Staff Report ftl 1 

Staff Recommendations Presented 

to the Commission on Postsecondary Education' Staff 
Staff Report #12 

Commission Recommendations and Their Development ~ Draft Report Staff 
Staff Report #13 

Faculty Compensation in t*ie Montana University System: Staff 
A Regional Analysis 



TECHNICAL GROUP REPORTS 

Technical Report on Accountability 

Technical Report on Adult and Continuing Education 

Technical Report on Faculty Research 

Technical Report on Fiscal and Budgetary Information 

Technical Report on Health Care Education 

Technical Report on independent Higher Education 

Technical Report on Manpower Planning 

Technical Report on Programmatic Planning 

Technical Report on Relations Among Postsecondary Units 

Technical Report on Relations Between Secondary and Postsecondary Education 

Technical Report on Student En? oliments 
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Accountability 

Bill Groff, Chairman 

JoEHen Estenson, Staff Liaison 



Lucllte Alt 
Dennis Bladdcetter 
Larry J. Bfake 
Einar Brosten 
Ge^en Bummer 
Vic or Burt 
RocLrt Connote 
LaRayne DeJufes 
Maurice DriscoH 
Jud Flower 
Loren Frazier 
John Giese 
John Giop 
James Graham 
J. Les Graham 



Harding Hanson 
Kenneth W. Heikes 
Earl Hepier 
Lorraine Hockett 
James Hoffman 
Jeraid Hudspeth 
Bruce Johnson 
Charles Kintz 
Harrison Lane 
Marie Larish 
Don Lties 
Jack Morrison 
Bruce Moyer 
Richard McConnan 



Robert J. McRae 

Floyd IStobbs 

Tom Nopper 

Richard Roeder 

Larry Rooney 

trvtn Schekit 

W. Dewey Sketton 

Cart Spinti 

Koehler S. Stout 

Dale Tash 

John Tibbs 

John Van deWetertng 

C. Robert Waterman 

AtanZetier 



Adult and Continuing Education 

George Bandy, Chairman 
Beth Richter Staff Liaison 

Burt Winchester John Giese 

Larry J.' Blake 

Faculty Resaarcit 

Norman Taylor, Chairman 
Richard Bechtel, Staff Liaison 

Kenneth Bandeiier 
Gary Beaver 
Horace Borchert 
Frank Diebold 



Charles Holmes 
Roy Huffman 
Donald W. McGtashan 
Paul E. Miller 



Richard Gretch 



Lawrence K. Pettit 
Gary Strobe! 
Helen Wilson 



Fiscal and Budgetary information 

Jack Noble, Chairman 
Richard Bechtel, Staff Liaison 



rrancis Bardanouve 
Victor D. Burt 
William Errckson 
Kenneth W, Heikes 



William Johnstone 
William Korizek 
Cai Murphy 
Ron Near 



Vie Sibert 
Daryi Sorenson 
Leo Waichuk 
Ray Worthington 
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Health Care Education 

Sidney PratL Chairman 
Beth Richter Staff Liaison 

C. LeRoy Andei^on 
Barbara Crebo 
Mary Jane Crigler 
Irving Dayton 
John Detaney 
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Sharon Dieziger 

Jud Flower 

James Gouaux 

Charles Kittock 

Sister Mary Carol Conroy 



Loren McKerrow 
Carl Spinti 
Larry Thomas 
Wayne E. Thompson 
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independent Higher Education 

Henry Burgess. Chairman 
JoEllen Estenson. Staff Liaison 

Pat Lee John Stewart James Taylor 

Al Small 



Manpower Planning 

Fred Barrett, Chairman 
JoEtten Estenson, Staff Liaison 

William Ball Harry Gaghen George Mitchell 

Melvin Cottrell James Hoffman Benjamin A. Ulmer 

David Fuller 



Programmatic Pianning 

Richard LandinI Chairman 
JoEiten Estenson, Staff Liaison 



George Bandy 
William Bali 
James Carey 
Bill Connett 
Irving Dayton 
Gene Downey 



Jud Flower 
Rev. Lee HIghtower 
Bruce Johnson 
Don Kettner 
Denni!9 Lerum 



Harord McCteave 
Kenneth McLeod 
Lawrence K. Pettit 
Dale Tash 
James Taylor 



Reiations Among Post-Secondary Units 

Harold McCleave, Chairman 
Richard BechteL Staff Liaison 

Glenn Burgess Lawrence K. Pettit James Taylor 

Vernon Ka/ey Richard Soflserg 



Relations Between Post*Secondary Education and Secondary Education 

Earl N. Ringo. Chairman 
Beth Richter, Staff Liaison 

Stanley A. Grout Dale Johnson Bruce Patritk 

William Ferguson Richard Mattson Howard Porter 

Kenneth V. Egan James Nordlund 



Student Enrollments 

William Lannan, Chairman 
Richard Bechtel. Staff Liaison 

Bill Bartholome Charles Krttock Jon Pozega 

Don Kettner 
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Survey Research 

Dale Tash, Chairman 
Beth Richter, Staff Liaison 

Dennis Lerum 
Leo Maney 
Wiitiam McCtaren 
John Morrison 
Ray Peck 

Lawrence K. Pettit 



John Deeney 
Loran Frazier 
Les Graham 
Date Johnson 
Dave Keitz 
Robert Lehman 



A;ma Ragar 

Sister Carol Ann Richiie 
Sam H. Sperry 
James Taytor 
Fred Van Valkenburg 
Fred Weldon 
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PUBUC HEARINGS HELD BY THE COMMISStOM 
JANUARY - SEPTEMBER, 1974 



City 


Date 


Billings, Montana 


January 24, 1 974 


Bozeman. Montana 


February 7, 1974 


Butte, Montana 


February 14. 1974 


Glendive, Montana 


February 28, 1 974 


Havre, Montana 


March 14, 1974 


Helena, Montana 


March 19. 1974 


Glasgow, Montana 


March 21, 1974 


Katlspeii, Montana 


March 26. 1974 


Missoula, Montana 


March 28, 1974 


Dillon, Montana 


April 2, 1974 


Great Falls, Montana 


April 9, 1974 


Helena, Montana 


September 24, 1974 


Helena, Montana 


September 25, 1974 
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GOALS 

r Our primBry goal as a Cammission and the primary goaf of Montana 
pastsacomfary education should be to enhance tfw opportunities 
for learning available to Morttanans, We are concerMd about the 
quantity and quality of learning opportunities. Ami we t^lieve that 
the learning experiences available through our institutions should 
respect the individualism and diversity of Mornanans. 

In this spirit we propose tfw following long-range goals for Montana 
postsecondary education: 

--Equal and universal opportunity for Montanens with 
motivation and ability to benefit regard/ess oirace, creed, 
sex, age, national origin or economic status to participate 
in f^tsecondary mlucation. 

^ comprehensive system of pcstsecondery education 
which provides sufficient programs and experiences to 
meet the needs of Montanens. 

variety of educational experierwes erfd orgenizetiof^ to 
reflect the educational goals artd learning styles of persons 
whose needs must be met 6> oostsecondary education. 

---Commitmwt to the growth end self-reelization of the 
individual student including intellectual, personal and 
vocational development 

--Excellence in all aspects of postsecondary education, 
including instruction, research end public service. 

--^Coordination amf planning to assure diversity, dompre* 
hensiveness and cooperation between units and systems 
of postsecondary education and protection of the public 
interest 

^Continuous innovation and self-renewal in all institutions 
of postsecondary ec'ucetion. 

--Protection of acaoemic freedom and assurance of 
academic responsitil^. 

-^Flexibility at the state, system end institutionel levels to 
facilitate adaptation to changing circumstances. 

--/iesponsiverwss to c/wnging needs of the state, communi- 
ties and people of Montana, which includes bringing tfte 
resources of postsecondary education to bear upon the 
problems of society. 

^Use of resources in tfte most educationally productive ami 
cost-effective ways, including resources that exist in 
people with special skills, professional or otherwise, 

-^Accountability which protects the rights of all who 
participate in postsecondary education, inctudirfg 
students, faculty, staff and taxpayers. 



EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 

2. Initial access to opportunity for achieving the bacealauteete degree 
in less than four years should be increased. 



The Board of Regents, the Board of Public Education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Com- 
missioner of Higher Education should cooperate to 
insure that the opportunity for qualified high school 
students to earn college credits is promoted on a state- 
wide basis. These opf^rtunities should include (but not 
be limited to}: 

nt Advanced plaeement. This is a program 
administered by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice designed to prepare high school students 
for advanced courses when they enter colf^ge. 
Students who quaUfy should be given creiSits 
artd be excused from require freshmen 
courses. 

(2t Cottege courses. Qualified high school /uniors 
arni seniors should be allowed to isfnroll con- 
currently in high schools arul colleqes arul to 
complete arul receive college credit for courses 
prior to high school graduation, 

(3) Testing* Where appro/^iate, students in high 
school and college should be encouraged to 
earn college credit through tfw Collar Level 
Examination Program fCLEP) and through chah 
lertge examinations. Once t^imitted to college, 
sti^nts should be allowed to challenge as 
mar^ courses by examination as they choose. 
The level of achievement required artd the 
grading criteria should be the same as that for 
students wfw actually take the course. 

141 EaHy adminions* Students who are advanced 
academical^ should be allowed to enroll in 
college before completir^ high school 

(BJ Coltegecoursesatthehiffhsehool^So/ne/j/p/? 

scftool teachers are quaMied artd others shoukT 
be provided training to offer freshmen level 
courses to high school seniors and any other 
fwtential college students. This would require 
cooperation between high schools, colleges 
and universities, and accrediting associations. 



The Regents and the Commissioner of Higher Education 
should encourage and seek to provide incentives for 
experimentation with r^tructuring of baccalaureate 
programs from four to fewer years without requiring 
course overloads and/or summer session attendance. 

(fj If time-shortened baccalaureates are de- 
veloped, they should be available as options to 
students. 

(21 The results of experimentation with the time- 
shortened bachelor degree should be rigorously 
evaluated to insure that standards of qualitY 
and student performance are maintained at a 
level equal to the traditional program. 
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3. The approval of the Board of Regents should be required for: 

a. any change in the numi^r of credit hours or courses 
required for graduation by a unit to the University 
System; 

b, any change in the number of credit hours or courses in 
specific sub/ect areas required for graduation by any 
college, department or other subdivision of a University 
System unit 

4. £ ach public university and college should establish a committee of 
faculty* students and administrators to consider methods of 
strengthening uruiergraduate education including, (but not limited 
to,. 

a. organiiation of a regular camf s program on teaching 

b. improvement of methods of evaluating teaching artd 
development of non-punitive evaluation designed to 
assist faculty members to improve teaching 

c. application of new knowledge about the learning 
process as it relates to higher education 

d. development of interdisciplinary theme and problem- 
oriented programs artd courses 

e. development of systems for recognising and rewarding 
excellence in undergraduate teaching 

f experimentation with new methods of evaluation of 
student performance 

g. re-evaluation of the lecture method as the dominant 
instructional mode in higher education 

h. evaluation of teaching by students arKi peers 

/. opportunities for students to gain community se^ice 
and work experience as part of their education and for 
credit 

/ establishment of a timetable by the Regents for the work 
of these committees on the campuses as welles review 
of the reports of the committees — a statewide 
conference might be desirable at some point in the 
process in order to stimulate communication between 
the committees 

k. utiliiation of persons outside the academic community 
with relevant work exfwrience as teaching resources 

5. The State Board of education should immediately establish a 
permanem committee on relations between secondary and post- 
secondary education. The committee should include members of 
the Board of Public Education and the Board of Regents. It should 
promote program articulation between secondary and postsecond- 
ary education and provide a forum for discussion of otffer over- 
lapping issues, problems and ideas. 

5. There should be continuous liaison between the staffs of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Higher Education. There should be Joint studies of issues of mutual 
concern. 
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The following steps should be taken to Improve ctwrdi notion and 
ertiCulatHfn within the University System and posr$ec:>mfery 
educate n 

a The Boara . fiegents and the Commissioner of Higher 
Education should do all that is possible to assure the 
maximum ts ^nsferability of credits among the units of 
tfw Universfty System arnt the community colleges, 

ffl Each institution should establish an appeal 
process for students whose credits are not 
accepted or are not applied to their ma/or 

f2f After the institutional appeal process fms been 
exhausted, there should be a procedure for 
appeal to tfre Board of Regents on issues involve 
ing acceptance of credits. 

b. In determining transferability of credits and courses, 
postsecondary educational programs should be 
evaluated an their own merits, regardless of the type of 
institution for its form of governance) in which the 
credits were earned. 

c. Opportunities for concurrent enrollment in tfw Univer- 
sity System arrd the vocational-technical centers should 
be made easily available and encouragmi, 

d. Insofar as space and other considerations allow, the full 
instructional resources of the University System should 
be made available to all students at all campuses. Con- 
current registration at two units should tie permitted 
Without financial penalty Additionally, students sftould 
be permitted to attend another unit for a period of one 
Quarter or more without officially transferring. 

e. The Commissioner of Higher Education should sponsor 
an annual conference on articulation in which faculty 
from the departments of the University System units end 
the community colleges meet with their counterparts to 
discuss issues of student and program articulation and 
interinstitutional cooperation, 

/. So far as practicable, a common system of course 
numbering and credit allocations should be developed 
within the University System and community colleges^ 
Tfte purpuse of this system is not to enforce uniformity in 
courses and content but to identify similar courses, 
thereby facilitating transferability from one campus to 
another Developing and u/xlating this system should be 
a furwtion of the conference on articulation recom- 
mended above (with the assistance of the registrars and 
the directors of admissions of the units). Private colleges 
should be encouraged to participate. 

g. All units of the University System and the community 
colleges should operate on a uniform academic calen- 
dar except when valid educational considerations tnerit 
an exception, or when an exception is granted for 
purposes of experimentation. The Regents should 
approve all exceptions. 
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8. The State Board of Education, acting as the state planning agency 
for postsecondary education, sfiould pub/ish an annua/ compre- 
fyensive inventory of postsecondary education opportunities beyorfd 
tfye fiigh scfjoof It sfyould include all programs offered in publiCr 
private and proprietary postsecortdary education, procedures for 
admission to all programs and institutions, information on all forms 
of financial assistance available to students and procedures for 
applying for financial assistance. The inventory should be 
distributed to all persons responsible for counseling and advising 
potential students regarding postsecondary education A 
corrdensed inventory should be available to all interested persons, 

9. The State Board of Education, acting as the state postsecondary 
education planning agency, sfwu/d collect and/or conduct studies 
of projected manpower supply and demand in cooperation with 
appropriate state agencies, and disseminate the results of such 
studies annually to institutions of secondary and postsecornlary 
education in order to improve the information base upon which 
student choices are made. In particular, the agency should project 
annually the need for teachers at all levels, including county-by- 
county, short- and long-range projections by level and subject area. 

10. The Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioner of 
Higher Education should sponsor an annual workshop for 
secondary and postsecondarv counselors throughout the state. The 
purpose of the workshop would be to provide the counselors with 
current information on postsecondary education programs, pro- 
cedures for admission, student costs, financial assistance avail- 
able from federal, state, private and institutional sources and 
procedures for applying. 

11. A report on the actions of the state postsecondary planning agency 
(mentioned above} should be presented at this workshop. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction arut the Commissioner of 
Higher Education should conduct a study into secondary and post- 
secondary counseling in the state. 

12. The Board of Regents should seek state and external support for a 
fund for innovation in higher education. The fund should be used to 
support innovations designed to improve the quality of education or 
to achieve greater cost effectiveness and productivity at the same or 
greater level of quality. 

13. Admission policies should not discriminate against part-time 
students or students choosing to combine or alternate education 
with other experience, such as work or travel. 

a. Administrative barriers and red tape should be 
minimized so that the work involved in entry, exit and re- 
entry does not become a factor in student choices. 

b. Bach oublir institution should provide for persons to 
attend undergraduate and graduate courses on a pert- 
time basis, for credit or without credit; and to take these 
courses without prior acceptance into a degree program, 
provided that they are able to benefit from the course and 
that there is space available. 

c. In assessing the ability and qualifications of students 
beyond the traditional age of postsecondary education 
attendance, institutions should place minimum reliance 
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upon high school and college transcripts and should 
develop other indicators of motivation and ability. 

d, £ach institution should maintain child care facH \i?s. 

e. All units of the University System should provide for un- 
structured independent study options for all students. 
These provisions should be similar to, but not rwces- 
sarily restricted to, the omnibus option at the University 
of Montana. 

14. Tuition and fee structures should not discriminate against part-time 
students. Part-time students should be charged for courses and 
credits actually taken. A ny mandatory fees charged for services and 
facilities other than instruction should be proportionate to the part- 
time student's course and credit load, 

15. Part-time students should be eligible for state and institutional stu- 
dent financial assistance programs, based on need. 

16. In order to plan for the orderly growth of adult and continuing 
education in Montana, a Statewide Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education should be established. 

a. Members up: 

(1) all public institutions of postssecondary educa- 
tion 

(2) private institutions of postsecondary educa- 
tion should be invited to participate. 

(31 the Commissioner of Higher E ducation and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(4) other state agencies involved in delivery of 
educational services to adults, such as the 
Educational Broadcasting Commision, should 
be invited to participate. 

b. Staffing: the Office of Commissioner of Higher Educa- 
tion should serve as the secretariat to the association. 

c. Functions: 

(1) develop a state plan for adult and continuing 
education for submission to the state post- 
secondary planning agency. 

fa/ division of the state into institutional 
service areas for adult and continuing 
education 

(bl in each service area a Regional Coun- 
sel for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion should be formed. All institutions 
offering postsecondary programs 
should be invited to participate. This 
should be a voluntary consortium to 
assess needs and determine the most 
effective delivery system. The 
Regional Councils will be advisory to 
the participating institutions of post- 
secondary education and to the state- 
wide consortium. 
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(2) coordinate and stimulate the development of 
new delivery systems. 

f3j develop a system for maintaining the records of 
persons who accumulate postsecondary 
education through diverse approaches: course 
work at institutions, work and service 
experience, individualized study, tests, etc. 

(4) develop procedures for delivery of educational 
services to areas which may lack an institution 
capable of offering a needed course or program. 

(5) encourage and provide assistance to counties 
and cities in the development of learning 
centers for adult education in public libraries, 
high schools, government buildings, otfter 
available facilities, and where appropriate, 
special adult learning centers. 

(6) explore the need and feasibility of offering an 
external degree to increase accessibility of 
higher education for persons whose work 
schedules, home responsibilities or geo- 
graphic location, preclude attendance at a 
campus. Such a degree might be offered on the 
basis of independent study, equivalency 
testing, correspondence work, television and 
radio courses and brief periods of intensive 
study (weekends short summer session} at 
campuses or learning centers. 

(7f seek federal and foundation funding to develop 
new systems for the delivery and evaluation of 
adult learning experiences. 

1 7. The Board of Regents should give special consideration to granting 
tuition 'free access to all Montana residents 62 years of age and 
over, in all courses an units of the university system subject to space 
availability. 

18. Bach governing board in public postsecondary edcuation should 
conduct a thorough review of current tenure policies and the future 
impact of those policies. This review should include: 

a. analysis by each unit of its current and projected level of 
faculty staffing, including estimates of the proportion of 
tenured and non-tenured faculty for the periods 1975- 
1 980 and 1981-1 990. Analysis and estimates stiouldbe 
made for eech department and for the entire institution. 

b. procedures and criteria by which tenure decisions are 
made^ 

c. strategies for maintaining a healthy tenure/non-tenure 
balance. 

d. possible alternatives to, or modifications of, existing 
tenure policies and practices, 

19. Governing boards should insure that procedures are established for 
the evaluation of tenured faculty at least every four years using 
administration, faculty and student input 
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20. Governing boards should examine the posstbiHty of developing 
early retirement plans for voluntary withdrawal from employment 
for full-time faculty at age SB or 60. 

2h Governing boards, institutions, faculties and departments should 
make every effort to obtain and retain representation of minority 
groups, particularly American Indians and women, on the teaching 
and administrative staffs of all units of postsecondary education 
and provide eguitable compensation. 

GOVERNANCE 

22. The Regents should assume exclusive authority over all matters of 
internal governance of the University System including internal 
allocations of funds and establishment and termination of programs 
and units. 

23. State funds for the University System should be apt^opriaxad 
directly to the Board of Regents. 

24. The Board of Regents should adopt a policy of fa) full public 
disclosure of information relevant to the conduct of university 
affairs except where the rights of individuals to privacy rpay be 
involved, (b) cooperation with appropriate state agerwies in post- 
audits of expenditures, personnel actions, purchases and 
examination of effective use of resources. 

25. The vocational-technical centers should continue as a cooperative 
local-state system. The Board of Public Education should be 
designated as the board for vocational education, 

a. Present local tax support should continue in addition to 
state and federaf funding, 

b. Administrative coordination by the local board of 
trustees should continue with state control of 
programming in order to be more responsive to the 
rweds of Montanans. 

c. An equitable method of financing construction of 
facilities for the centers should be developed. 

d. The Board of Public Education, in consultation with the 
Executive Officer and the center directors, should 
develop a policy manual for vocationahtechnical 
centers^ The policy manual should specify standard 
procedures for administration of the centers including: 

(V program development, approval and review. 

(2) responsibilities of the executive officer. 

f3J responsibilities of center directors. 

(4) personnel policies. 

fSJ policies regarding purchase or lease of land or 
facilities, including capital improvement pro- 
jects. 

(6 J policies regarding the appointment of advisory 
committees to the centers. 

(7) admissions. 
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(8} accreditation 

(9) budgeting procedures. 

(10) student services, including placement 

(11) student charges. 

(12} policies to be left to the discretion of the center 
administrators, 

(13) other matters which the Board may deem 
necessary to assure standard and equitable 
procedures in the governance and 
administration of the centers. 

(14) periodic review of all of the above. 

26. The Board of Public Education should employ, from among qualified 
applicants, the executive officer for vocational education. The 
executive officer should employ an administrative staff. 

27. In order to attract the most qualified persons to the position of Com- 
missioner of Higher Education, compensation and fringe benefits 
should be, at least, equal to that of the best compensated unit 
president 

28. The Commissioner of Higher Education should be provided with the 
staff necessary to fulfill his responsibilities in postsecondary 
education. 

29. The Commissioner of Higfrer Education, unit presidents of tfw 
University System, ami directors of vocational-technical centers 
should b3 appointed for five-year terms. Their respective boards 
should conduct a thorough evaluation of those chief executive 
officers which would include consultation with faculty, students, 
staff and community persons, prior to deciding whether to make an 
offer to re -appoint E valuation should occur at least every five years 
but may take place at any time the board deems necessary. Five 
years should be a normal period of appointment and should not 
preclude dismissal of a system or unit chief executive after a stiorter 
term. 

30. System and campus chief executives should develop criteria and 
procedures for periodic evaluation of their professional 
administrative staffs. 

31. The Board of fiegents and the Board of Public Education should 
conduct a comprehensive review of the arrangements for 
governance of the postsecondary institutions under their Juris- 
diction at least once every five years. Students, faculty and 
administrators should participate in the review. The boards should 
also use cor^sultants from outside the systems. 

32. Tfre Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education should 
schedule at least one meeting each year devoted to an examination 
of major issues in postsecondary education nationally^ and in 
Montana. This should be a seminar meeting with no busmess on 
the agenda. It should utilise experts from Montana and elsewhere to 
make presentations on subjects and trends of importance, 

33. £ ach board should incorporate as a regular feature of its meeting a 
consultation period for discussion of a current issue or problem in 
education which is not necessarily related to the business items on 
the agenda. The consultation might center on a presentation by the 
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Staff or an invited conruttant witfi opportunity for questions and 
discussions, 



PLANNING 

34. Long-range study and review should be conducted at eigtit-year 
intervals by an ad hoc commission of public lay representatives 
appointed by the Governor The commissiorf^sbQuld consist of an 
odd number (but no more than 1 1f persons, and should include ex- 
officio membership from the State Board of Education. The 
commission should complete its task within one year 

3B. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education, should 
establish schedules whereby all programs urtder their respective 
jurisdiction are systematically reviewed. An explicit determination 
regarding continuance, modification or termination should be 
reach^ at least once every five years for university and four-y^ar 
college programs, and once every two years for vocational- 
technical and community college programs. 

36. At the state level, program review for the community colleges 
should be the responsibility of the Board of Regents, except with 
respect to federally funded vocational-technical programs which 
must be reviewed by the Board of Public Education also. 

37. Each program should be reviewed on an individual basis. Fully 
documented findings should be presented to the boards for action. 

38. Appropriate Criteria for the review of existing programs will be 
developed over a period of time ana will be subject to change as 
conditions alter. Therefore, we hesitate to specify them but believe 
they sfwuld take account of the following factors.' 

a. number of graduates from the program in each of the last 
five years. 

b. number of students enrolled in the program for each of 
the last five yearsr rate of compfetionr the rate of 
attritionr ratio of enrollment to degree productivity, 

c. the number of students not enrolled in the program but 
who were served by it for eacn of the last five years. 

d. the size of classes identified as integral elements in the 
program. 

e. for colleges, universities and community colleges, cost 
per credit hour of the courses identified as integral 
elements in the program (upper division, lower division 
and graduate}. 

f for vocational 'technical centers, cost per contact hours 
for courses identified as integral elements in the 
program. 

g. cost per program graduate. 

h. faculty/ instructor workload, 

i. faculty/instructor qualifications. 

J. reputation and intrinsic value of the program, 
k, positions achieved by graduates of the program. 
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/. positions attained by persons enrolled in the program 
who may have achieved their educational ob/ectives 
without completing requirements for the degree or 
certificate. 

m. total production of graduates in the program area from 
all institutions in the state (and when appropriate, in the 
region and/or nation). 

n economic and/ or qualitative improvements which might 
be achieved by consolidation and/or elimination of the 
program. 

a general student interest, evaluation anddemartdfor the 
program; morale of students in the program. 

p. indicators of present and future demand for graduates of 
the program. 

q. appropriateness of the program to the mission of the 
institution. 

r any needs for other programs of higher priority which 
might be funded fully or partially from savings realized by 
discontinuance of the program under review. 

s. adequacy of support services, particularly library, 
laboratory and educational facilities. 

t compatibility with state plans. 

u. similarity to programs offered at any of the other units. 

V. relevance of the program to its objective. 

39. In addition, the following criteria should be applied to the review of 
graduate programs by the Regents: 

a. average time of completion of those to whom the degree 
has been awarded. 

b. benefits accruing to the institution and the state 
irtdependent of enrollment or degree production. 

c. proportion of departmental resources devoted to the 
program. 

d. sources of funding ~ state, federal, etc. 

e. qualifications of faculty, 

f qualifications and backgrourtds of students attracted to 
the program. 

g. relationship to the impact upon undergraduate program. 

h. availability of similar graduate programs at other units. 

40. The following procedures should be used in review of existing 
programs: 

a. Governing boards should identify program^r to be 
reviewed and establish a review schedule. 

b. Review should begin at the institutional level where the 
program should be assessed according to a criteria 
established by the boards. Institutional review should 
include administrators, faculty and students. When 
review is completed at the institutional level, results 
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should be forwarded to the governmg board's executive 
officer with the institution's recommendations for 
continuance, discontinuance, modification or pro- 
visional status. The latter should be recommended and 
granted only when a program is relatively new or when 
the additional time will be used to develop information 
which does not exist or is not available. Provisional 
status should be requested for a specified time period. 

c. The board's executive officer should conduct an 
independent analysis of the materials submitted by the 
institution If necessary, the analysis may include the 
views of outside consultants. The executive officer 
should present the recommendation with supporting 
documentation to the board. If it is not in agreement with 
the recommendation of the institution, the executive 
officer should notify the institution of the reasons in 
sufficient time for the institution to prepare a rebuttal to 
the board or to withdraw its recommendation. 

d. The governing board should review all materials and 
recommendations, request whatever additional in- 
formation may be needed and vote to continue, dis- 
continue, modify or place the program on provisional 
status for a specified period of time. 

41. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education should 
begin systematic review of existing programs as soon as feasible. 

Existing program review in the University System should begin with 
review of all Ph.D. programs, considering first those which are 
offered in the same disciplines at both doctoral granting 
institutioTfs and all graduate and undergraduate programs in 
education. All these programs should be reviewed by July 7, 1977. 
The commission recognises the difficulties in getting the full and 
complete cost and benefits to the taxpayer, students arui faculty of 
graduate programs and duplication, but strongly urges that 
duplication and numbers of graduate programs in the University 
System be re-evaluated with special attention by the Regents to 
Appendix A 9 of this report. 

43. Special review of programs outside the established schedule 
should be initiated at any time at the request of the governing board, 
the executive officer or the institution offering a program. 

44. Responsible boards should carefully review proposed new 
programs prior to their initiation. Clear criteria for review should be 
established by the boards and regularly criticised in the review 
process. In setting review criteria, we urge the boards to consider 
the following factors.' 

a. Objectives of the new program. 

b. Need for the program. 

(1) E vidence of student demand (students fit- 
ly enrolled at the institution requc^Chtg the 
program: students in other institutions who 
have indicated they would participate in the 
program; community or regional demand; other 
sourcesl 

(2} When applicable, indicate potential employers 
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of persons trained in the program area who 
have requested establishment of the program 
and their specific employment needs. Include 
any other documentation of need for graduates 
of such a program — manpower projections^etc. 

Detailed survey of similar programs that are offered 
within the state (and. for graduate programs, the region/. 

(1) The potential impact the program may have on 
other programs at the institution, especially in 
terms of funding, facilities, faculty and 
students. 

(2 J The potential effect on similar programs offered 
by other institutions, (Supporting documents 
from other mstitutions should be included.} 

d. Description of the program as it relates to the mission (or 
role and scope) of the institution, ^ 

Students to be served 

(J J Anticipated enrollment for a five- year period by 
level, 

(2/ Ultimate enrollment goal for the program, 
(3) Rationale for these projections. 

f. Provisions for institutional review of the quality of the 
program, which would include student achievement aruf 
faculty performance. 

g. Costs of the new program. 

(J) Estimate of start-up (first year) costs. How 
much of the costs would be absorbed in current 
budgets, and how much additional funding 
would be required? Identify the sources of 
additional funding. 

(2) Estimates of anticipated cost and anticipated 
income of the program for the four years follow- 
ing its first year. Explanation of the rationale for 
these estimates. 

h. Faculty staffing needed for the program, including 
additional staff requirements and costs of additional 

staff. 

i. Additional facilities, inlcuding library equipment class- 
''ooms and office space that are required, and their costs, 

/. Present faculty, facilities, equipment and library which 
Will support the program; compare them to known or 
anticipated standards for accreditation. 

k. New courses and the frequency with which they will be 
offered throughout the first five years. 

I Requirements for the degree or certificate. 

m. Supporting courses in other departments. 

n. Existing programs for which the new program would 
offer supporting courses^ 
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a Procedure used to develop the proposal, including 
participation of students, faculty, community, advisory 
committees, etc. 

p. Prior to approval of new programs, particularly irj 
vocationahtechnical and some professional areas, it 
should be ascertained whether a comparable accredited 
program is offered in a private or proprietary institution 
in the state. If such a program exists and if it is of high 
quality, the feasibility and possible cost-savings of 
contracting for the program should be thoroughly 
investigated. Even if the cost per student is similar or 
higher, savings may be achieved by avoiding public 
expenditure on buildings and equipment. 

q. Cost to student. 

45. The following procedures should be used to initiate proposals for 
new programs. 

a. Normally, proposals for the new programs should be 
initiated by the institutions. However, the governing 
board or its executive officer might, from time to time, 
identify a state need for a program and request one or 
more of the institutions to prepare proposals. 

b. Proposals should be sent from the institution to the 
governing board's executive officer, who should conduct 
an independent analysis, using independent 
consultants when appropriate. If the executive officer's 
recommendation is contrary to that of the institution, the 
institution should be notified and given sufficient time to 
prepare a rebuttal or to withdraw its proposal. 

c. The board should review ail materials submitted by the 
institution and the executive officer prior to reaching a 
decision. 

46. All materials used in program review should be open and accessible 
to the public. 

47. One intent of a workable review program should be to alleviate un- 
necessary duplication of courses and programs in all units of the 
public postsecondary system. 



FINANCING 

48, The state should continue to assume the major responsibility for 
financing public postsecondary education. 

49, Continuous statewide planning should be the responsibility of the 
State Board of Education. 

a. The State Board when acting as the state long-range 
postsecondary education planning agency, should 
appoint an advisory committee on planning which meets 
the representation requirements of section 1202 of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. 

b. The State Board, or its advisory committee on planning, 
should be designated the state agency to receive federal 
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funds under Section 1202 and Title X of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

c. The Commissioner of Higher Education should be 
designated administrative officer of the state long-range 
planning agency for postsecondary education. 

d. In order to avoid duplicative information gatheririg the 
administrative officer should contract with the executive 
officer for vocational- technical education for collection 
of data related to postsecomfary vocational-technical 
centers. 

50. State support of operating expenses of postsecoru/ary education 
should take two basic forms: 

a. direct institutional support through appropriations to the 
institutions and/or their governing hoards. 

b. direct student support through student financial 
assistance. 

5 1 . Montana should establish a sta ^ scholarship program and parti- 
cipate in the federal student incentive grant program. The program 
should provide for grants to students which are applicable to tuition 
or living costs at institutions within Montana. 

a. Undergraduates and vocational-technical students in 
public postsecom/ary education should be eligible to 
participate in this program. 

b. Grants should be based upon rwed. 

c. Priority in the awarding of grants should be given to 

(If students whose educational programs are 
disrupted by termination of an institution or 
program. 

(2) students who must change their place of 
residence to attend postsecondary education 

d. Grants or vouchers should be awarded directly to 
students. 

e. This program should be funded initially at a level of 
approximately $120,(XX) (50% state funds, 50% federal 
funds). 

f The Commission for Federal Higher Education /Programs 
should administer this program. 

g. The state statute creating a state work-study program 
should be funded, 

52. Students attending Carroll College, College of Great Falls, and 
Rocky Mountain College should be eligible for participation in any 
state programs which award financial assistance directly to 
students. 

53. Students in state institutions of postsecondary education should 
contribute to the direct costs of their education. However, student 
charges should not be raised until student resources have been 
studied to determine the impact of such charges. 
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a. The graduate fees structure should be studted. 

b. /ncreases in student fees shoufd not be used to decrease 
General Fund appropriations. 

54. State, executive arid legislative authorities, in the exercise of their 
responsibility for budget control and audit, should concentrate on 
program budget review and approval, and avoid tine'^item approval 
and direct involvement in internal budget operation and 
adnvnistration of tfte public institutions of postsecondary 
education. 

55. State funds allocated to the University System should be 
appropriated to the Board of Regents. 

56. All institutions of postsecondary education shoufd adopt '^lero- 
based" program budgeting. 

57. Budgeting formulas should take into account the different missions 
and programs of the institutions of postsecondary education artd 
the library, laboratories and equipment necessary to support 
institutional functions. 

5$. The ratio of state to county funding of community colleges should be 
set at 65:35. 

59. Tfie units of the Montana University System should use a uniform 
system of accounts as prescribed by the American Council on 
Education and endorsed by the American Ir^titute of Certified 
Public Accountants. Where necessary, the Statev^ide Budgetir^g 
artd Accounting System stiouldbe modified to accommodate these 
natiortally recogniied requirements for college and university 
accounting. 

60. Institutions and units of postsecortdary education should continue 
to develop arn/ refine uniform standards, definitions andprocmtures 
that will find the full cost of resources used in the process of 
producing instructional outcomes, including student credit hours, 
courses, degrees and certificates. As far as possible, this 
infyrmation should be compatible with the work being carried on by 
the United States Office of Education and the National Center for 
Higher Education Managenwnt System. 

6t. for the immediate future, adult and continuing education should 
continue to rely upon student fees and the county mill levies. 
However, tfwre should be provisions for full artd partial fee waivers 
for persons who cannot afford adult education. One way to finance 
such waivers is by setting aside a percentage of income over and 
above the expenses incurred in current course offerings for 
wanders. This procedure is frequently utilized to finance low enroll- 
ntent courses. 

62. State fur^ should be provided to institutions and system offices for 
the development of management information systems. 

63. Funds equNalent to one instructiortal FTE faculty position should be 
granted to each unit of the University System for each 2,500 
students or part thereof The additional funds would be used for 
curricular reform or research related to improved instruction. 

64. The state should provide funding for the administrative expenses of 
the Statewide Association for Adult and Continuing Education. 

65. When the Statewide Association for Adult and Continuing 
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Bducation has accumulated sufficient experience and information 
on tfre demand for adult and continuing education, it shou/d assess 
ttie need and appropriateness of state funding of programs and 
courses. 

66. Immediate and first priority of all Commission recommendations 
regarding tfte University System should be to give atterttion to 
improving significantly, faculty, administrative and staff salaries 
and benefits. 

t7. Faculty, administrative and staff salaries and benefits in Montana 
higher education should be in parity with those provided for 
comparable services in comparable institutions. Salaries among 
similar units should be more uniform, 

68. The governirig boards of public postsecondary education should 
conduct periodic surveys to compare the compensation paid to 
faculty, administrators and other staff,with levels of compansation 
of persons with similar responsibilities in similar postsecondary 
institutions, government and the private sector 

69. Governing boards should set systemwide priorities for increases in 
faculty compensation. 

70. The Regents should emphasiie immediately, eguity arrd merit 
increases in their priorities for faculty compensation in the 
University System. Recomrrmndations for merit irtcreases should 
be the sole responsibility of the dean of the school or tfte president 
of the institution. 

71. Administrative support costs should be carefully reviewed to insure 
that they are commensurate with the siie of the institution and the 
number of students being served. 

72. Private foundations of individual postsecondary institutions should 
be encouraged to develop income for the supplemental programs. 
Income from these fouruiations should be considered additional 
income and should not be used to reduce the General Fund appro- 
priations. 

73. The community college districts should be allowed up to a six mill 
permissive levy for the maintenance and operation of these schools. 



INSTtTUTIONS AND THEIR MISSIONS 

74. The primary mission of each institution of public higher education 
should be tfw education of undergraduate students. 

75. Since a clear need for each exists, there should continue to be three 
types of public institutions of higher education: 

a. Community Colleges. These institutions provide the 
opportunity for many students to receive two years of 
academic and/ or vocational education in an area close 
to their home communities at a reduced cost to the state. 
Because they are limited to two-year programs, theeom* 
munity colleges can operate at a relatively low level of 
enrollment without excessive costs or undue contraints 
on student choice. They enhance the overall diversity of . 
higher education by providing a smalf college ertviron^ 
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ment wh^-re students may he exposed to both academic 
arKi vocational programs 

b Public Four Year Colleges, The state colleges provide 
collegiate and some vocatiormhtechnical and para- 
professional pro-ams in relatively small institutions. 
They have a regional focus and attempt to concentrate 
their services on speafrc areas of the state. This sector 
will continue to serve a significant proportion of 
Montana's undergraduate students. However, this t$ 
also the sector wrth the most severe lack of use artdthe 
greatest excess capacity. 

c Public Universities. The two public universities will 
continue to serve most of the undergraduate students in 
Morttana higher education. They should carry on with 
their heavy research errff^asis and offer advanced 
graduate and prt^essional degrees. Generally, high-cost 
professional programs should be concantrated in these 
institutions Tfte size of the universities ertabfes them to 
provide a broad range ofcurricular OfAions economically. 

76. The role of the vocational- technical centers sfwuld remain flexible 
in order to adjust to changing educatiormh labor and employment 
needs of the state and its communities. 

77. Tfte centers should be viewed as components of a system with each 
unit speaaliiing in certain fields with rriKunnecessary program 
duplication among the centers. 

78. The units of public postsecorxfary education should maintain their 
present admissions policies except as recommended in other 
sections of this report 

79. There should be no need in the present or in the for^eeab/e future, 
for additional public postsecondary education institutions in 
lifiontana 

50. These considerations should be utilized in determining the ne^ for 
an institution of higher education: 

a. role of the institution in maintaining and improving 
access to postsecondary education. 

b- present and potent* &! size of the institution: 

(II muf^ be large ''iwugh to assure students of a 
range of programs and courses of an adequate 
quality and with a diversified curriculum. 

(21 must be large enough to utilize resources 
effectively^ 

c. needs of individuals and society for programs artd ser- 
vices offered 

d. capacity of other institutions to absorb students arul 
programs, if necessary, with equal or less cost to the 
state or the student 

8t. On the basis of the above considerations, the Commission 
recommends that 

a. Since Western Montana College has reached a stage in 
enrollment deficiency and financial deficiency serious 
enough to warrant special attention by the Board of 
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Regents of Higher Education, the Regents re-evaluate 
the institution's programs and re-assess its mission so 
that the most creative and imagirwtive educational use 
of existing facilities can be achieved for Montana's total 
institutional needs. The Regents should closely monitor 
the enrollment and financial aspects of Western 
Montana College and consider closure, if that clecision 
best serves the interest of the totaf University System. 

b. If enrollment at Northern Montana College falls sub- 
stantially below the current level, the Regents shouM re- 
evaluate the feasibility of continuing to operate the 
college as presently constituted. 

c. The Regents siiould explore the possibility of the 
acquisition of the College of Great Falls as a 7th unit of 
the University System to be a four-year college within 
the state system. 

82, The role and scope of the remaining institutions of public higher 
education should be as follows: 

a. Eastern Montana College 

(1) Should offer undergraduate instruction in the 
liberal arts and sciences and in teacher train- 
ing; should offer the associate degree. 

(2) May develop additional majors in the arts and 
sciences but only as demonstrated needs 
develop. 

(3) Should carefully control Master's degree pro- 
grams; the emphasis should be to provide 
services to practicing teacfwrs. 

(4) Should not offer the doctorate but may, through 
participation in consortia with the University of 
Montana and/or Montana State University, 
offer some courses and programs leading to the 
doctorate. This option should be utilized only in 
areas of special strength (such as special 
education) when the need for a program can be 
demonstrated and when Eastern Montana 
College's participation will enable the state to 
avoid duplication of faculty and facilities. 

b. Northern Montana College 

(U Should offer baccalaureate programs in 
teacher training arrd vocational education, and 
one- and two-year programs in selective voca- 
tional and preprofessional fields; should offer 
the associate degree. 

{2i Master's degree programs should be limited to 
the special needs and clienteles of the college's 
service area with emphasis upon providing 
services to practicing teachers. 

c. Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology 
should remain a highly specialized institution for 
instruction and research related to the minerals 
industries and supporting disciplines. 
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(1} Emphasis in the non ^technical, supporting 
disciplines should be in those areas of the social 
sciences and humanities which best 
complement the technical aspects of the 
institution's primary mission- political science 
(science and public policyl economics 
(minerals economics and the economics of 
technological development}, and sociology 
(technology and society). Instruction in such 
humanistic disciplirws as English and history 
should be retained, as it is essential to any 
baccalaureate program, but the Regents should 
re-assess the efficacy ofBA programs in those 
fields at Montana Tech. 

(21 Montana Bureau of Mines and Geology should 
remain in Butte to strengthen its educational 
programs while improving research capabilities 
of the Bureau^ 

d. Montana State University 

ft) Should offer a broad range of undergraduate 
programs in the liberal arts and sciences, 
teacher training, agriculture, engineering and 
selective professional areas, as well as the 
associate degree, 

(21 Should provide graduate instruction, research 
and public service, 

(31 Should share with the University of Montana 
exclusive authority in public higher education 
to award the doctorate. However, doctoral 
programs should be offered in a limited number 
of carefu/ly selected disciplines except for such 
specialized programs which may be retained at 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology, 

(4) Should provide four-year and graduate 
programs in engineering and have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the Ph.D. 

(5) Ph.D. and Master's programs should 
emphasize the special character of the land 
grant university and the special needs of the 
state and region. 

a. University of Montana 

(1} Should offer a broad range of undergraduate 
programs in the liberal arts and sciences, 
teacher training and selective professional 
areas, as well as the associate degree. 

(21 Should provide graduate instruction, research 
and public service. 

(3J Should share with Montana State University 
exclusive authority in public higher education 
to award the doctorate. However, doctoral 
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programs should be offered onfy in a limited 
number of carefully selected disciplines. 

(4) Ph.D. and Master's programs should relate to 
the special needs of the state and region. 

(5) Should remain the state's most compre- 
hensive institution of higher education. 

/. Dawson College, Flathead Valley Community College 
and Miles Community College. 

(J) Should offer instruction through the second 
year of college. 

(2} Programs may include collegiate courses for 
transfer to four year institutiuns; instruction in 
vocational and technical courses leading to 
employment; general or liberal arts courses, 
and a particular concern for community aruf 
area services. 

(3) Should grant the Associate Degree in Arts and 
Science and certificates in technical and 
vocational fields, 

83. If a unit of postsecondary education is closed, the state should 
attempt to find an alternate use for the physical plant. 

84. If a unit of postsecondary education is chsed or if a program is 
terminated or transferred to another unit students who are dis- 
located as a result of such actions should receive full credit by the 
accepting institution for previous work. They should be able to 
complete their degrees in the same amount of time that would have 
been required had they completed their work at the institution in 
which they had previously enrolled. 

85. if a program is transferred from one institution to another, faculty 
should normally be given the opportunity to transfer 

86. The Legislature should provide adequate funding to assure that the 
Department of Business Regulation can fulfill its responsibilities 
with respect to regulation of proprietary schools, 

87. Proprietary schools should be included in future long- and short- 
range state planning for postsecondary education in Montana, 



HEALTH AND CARE EDUCATtON 



88. Support should be given to the Washington, Alaska, Montana, 
Idaho Medical Education Program (WAMI), and the Legislature 
should appropriate the necessary amount of dollars each year to 
keep it working in this state. However, financial support should be 
contingent upon a written guarantee from the University of 
Washington School of Medicine that the full number of up to 80 
qualified medical students will actually be admitted within the next 
four years. 
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89- The WAMI program should make a systemattc effort to introduce 
Montana's medical sttJents to rural areas during the community 
clinical phase of their education, rather than concentrating them in 
the urban areas of the state. A system providing for forgiveness of 
educational loans in return for practicing medicine in rural areas 
should be devised for WAMI 

90. Montana should continue supporting the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education fWlCHB/ Student Exchange Program 
and increase its level of support as required. The Regents should 
consider a system which takes into account the variability in the 
economic needs of Montana students atterrding out-of-state 
medical, dental and veterinary medical schools with a provision 
which would require (in some instances) repayment to the state of 
the amount the state pays to meet out-of-state tuition costs. It 
should include, too, a loan forgiveness feature contingent upon a 
period of practice in Montana once the education has been 
completed, 

91. The Montana State University System should be encouraged to 
seek new models of interstate cooperation in veterinary medicine 
education 

92. The Commission refers the recommendations of the Technical 
Group on Health Care Education to the governing boards of post- 
secondary education to be considered in con/unction with their 
responsibility for review of new and existing programs, 

93. Efforts should be made to develop flexibility in nursing programs 
from Licensed Practical Nurse (LPN) to baccalaureate degree 
nurses. This would include efforts to make it possible for LPN and 
Associate Degree nurses to enter baccalaureate programs, 
receiving credit for their previous training. 

94. All health care personnel should have available to them, and be 
encouraged to participate in, adequate continuing education and in- 
service training programs. 

95. All potential sources for continuing education should be 
in vestigated — Montana Medical E ducation and Research 
Foundation (MMERF), the University System, the vocational- 
technical centers ami the allied health and professional 
associations — and a coordinating system should be designated to 
accommodate continuing health care education in the total health 
care field. 

96. The Montana University System and the Department of Institutions 
should coordinate long-range planning in program and facility 
needs toward the objective of sharing resources, to achieve both the 
custodial and health care aims of the institutions and tht^ clinical 
and other educational aims of the University System. 



NATIVE AMERICANS AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

97. The State Board of Education and the Montana postsecondary 
institutions should fully implement the mandate of the new 
Montana Constitution (Article X, Sec. 2) through continued 
expansion of innovative projects and existing Indian programs. 
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98. Montana postsecondary institutions should develop a set of insti- 
tutional goals and objectives relating to Native Americans which 
would include, but not be limited to, welfare of students, 
educational programs. Indian community activities, etc. 

99. Funding for Native A merican Studies Programs should be increased 
based on Indian student needs, population and the number of 
Montana Indian comraunities to be served. The criteria for future 
state funding and for establishing programs should be bated on 
effective administrations, research activities, curriculum dfivelop- 
ments and support services, etc. 

too, f^stsecondary institutions should support financially, future Native 
Arrwrican cultural activities on campus (museum exhibits, pow- 
wows, student conferences, art and cultural functions, etcj the 
same as other school functions during the academic ye^r 

101. Postsecondary institutions and concerned state agencies should 
support trye new Indian Culture Master Plan for the Education of 
Public School Teachers (HB 343, HJR 60) and provide assistance for 
its implementation. 

102. The Board of Regents and the Board of Public Education, should 
review educational policies as they relate to Indian students and 
initiate the necessary action to insure that the educational needs of 
the Native American people are being mot 

103^ The Board of Regents should appoint a standing subcommittee 
composed of Indian educators, tribal representatives and con- 
cerned people to review financing and administration of 
institutional programs for /Vative Americans and to deal with issues 
affecting the concerns of Montana Indian communities. 

104. Student financial aid officials (tribal/institutional/federal) should 
make a responsible effort to develop new aid programs or a new 
statewide Indian financial aid formula on behalf of Indian students 
attending postsecondary institutions, taking Into consideration 
treaty rights, tribal grants, state fee waivers, economic opportunity 
grants, legislation, efc 

105. Directcrs of college work-study programs should develop a policy 
which affords the Indian student an opportunity to work on or near 
reservations under the guidelines of the federal work-study 
program. 

106. The Board of Regents should review the State Indian Fee Waiver 
and recommend to the legislature any reform needed to make the 
waiver applicable to all tribal Indian students. 

107. Presidents artd/or directors of postsecondary institutions should 
create an Irtdian Review Board with membership sleeted with the 
assistance of responsible tribal and urban Indian groups. The Board 
should address itself to issues and problems confronting post- 
secondary institutions and Native American communities. 

108. Those institutions having significant Indian student populations or 
Indian community involvement should provide specief services (skill 
classes, cultural classes. Indian counselors, tutors, etc.} for 
students needing this type of program, 

109. Provision should be made for Indian students to have access to 
qualified Indian counselors (for at least 4 years) as well as tutors (for 
at least 2 years) to assist them in adapting to the foreign environ- 
ment of the Institution. 
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ftO. An effort should be made by officials of student health services to 
develop a uniform Indian student health plan m coordination with 
the Indian Public Health Service, 

1 1 1. The Commissioner of Higher Bducation should seek funds to 
finance an annual conference on Native Americans in post- 
secondary education. Participants should include representatives 
of postsecondary institutions, Indian students, Montana Indian 
community people, state educational officials, etc. 

112. A II postsecondary institutions should develop and maintain data on 
Indian students and Indian community projects for the purpose of 
public accountability. 

113. The Commissioner of Higher Education should evaluate insti- 
tutional programs for Indians and make recommendations for in- 
suring full and acceptable participation in these programs by Mon- 
tana Native Americans. 

1 14. ^ The Board of R^ents should develop an annual report concerning 

Native Americans in postsecondary education to be disseminated 
state wide^ 

1 15. The Governor should appoint a Native American to the Board of 
Regents. 

116. The Board of Regents should seek funds from the Legislature for a 
permanent Indian staff member in the office of the Commissioner of 
Higher Education for the purpose of coordinating Indian affairs and 
programs at postsecondary institutions. 

117. All postsecondary institutions should make an immediate effort to 
employ qualified Indian faculty and non-instructional staff on all 
/eve/s. 



ACCOUNTABfLITY 

118. The state planning agency for postsecondary education should 
develop a comprehensive^^ compatible management information 
system. 

a. The elements in the system should be those with 
reasonable potential for direct use by the units, systems 
offices, boards and by state government foi policy and 
planning purposes. 

b. All elements put in the system should be as compatible 
as possible. 

c. Dual or duplicate systems are extremely expensive to 
maintain and should be avoided. 

1 19. Governing boards should develop statements of rights and respon- 
sibilities for members of the institutions (including faculty, 
students, administrators, staff and trustees) along the lines 
suggested in the Technical Report on Accountability: 

--Accountability of postsecondary education to the public 
arrd its representatives. 

^Accountability of postsecondary education to the student. 

—Accountability of the individual (faculty, students^ staff) to 
the institution. 
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120, The Board of Regents should be encouraged to publish an annual 
report on its activities including its financial status, as weii as the 
goals and objectives of higher education in the state. This report 
should be made available to the Legislature each December. 



ADDITfONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

I2t. The Board of Regents should require all institutions participating in 
interco/legiate athletics to use a uniform accounting system 
developed by the Board of Regents. 

122. Student funding of intercollegiate athletics should be controlled by 
the students through student government The administration at 
each institution can establish the athletic gate charge for the 
student body based upon the student funding. 

123. An effort should be made to coordinate the total physical education 
program at each institution including recreation, intramural sports, 
interco/legiate athletics and physical education, 

124. State appropriated funds should be limited to the following aspects 
of the intercollegiate athletics program: (1} salaries of staff such as 
athletic directors, trainers, coaches, equipment managers and 
office secretaries (2) payment of travel expenses of staff members 
authorized to attend officially scheduled meetings or to accompany 
athletes for officially scheduled events away from home (3} 
maintenance of the appropriate physical plant including utilities (4f 
office supplies and equipment (5) conference dues and assess- 
ments (6} payment of student athlete 's labor at the same rate as paid 
to other students for employment in bona fide positions^ 

125^ if^ addition to the implementation of the above recommendations, 
the Board of Regents should undertake an in-depth study of inter- 
collegiate athletics in postsecondary education immediately. The 
study should include the impact of Title IX (equal opportunity for 
female participation) on the total physical education program 
including mtercotlegiate athletics. 

126, The Commission accepts in principle a BiacKfeet Community 
College. This institution should receive its direction and policy 
determination from an accredited community college. 

127. The Montana Commission on Postsecondary Education strongly 
recommends that the people of the State of Montana, the Governor, 
the Legislature and the Board of Regents support each unit at a 
viable level, allowing it to fulfill its mission without loss of quality^ 
since the -status quo and current funding trends are inadequate. We 
recommoi fd further, that the current budget of the Board of Regents 
be revised upward. 
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AN ACT APPROPRIATING THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS (83CX),000) FROM THE 
GENERAL FUND AND APPROPRiATING ALL FEDERAL AND PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED FOR 
THE PURPOSES OF THIS ACT FROM THE FEDERAL AND PRIVATE REVENUE FUND TO THE 
COMMISSION CREATED BY THIS ACT FOR THE BIENNiUM ENDING JUNE 30, 1975. FOR 
CONDUCTING A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE PLANNING FOR POST^SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN MONTANA; AND ESTABLISHING A COMMISSION ON POST^SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF MONTANA: 
Section 1 * 

(1 ) As authorized by article VL section 1, of the Montane constitutron, there iscreated a 
temporary commission to be known as the commission on post-secondary 
education. 

(2) The commission consists of not more than thirty (30) members appointed by the 
governor to serve at his pleasure. 

(3) The commission shall be broadly representative of the general public and public 
and private nonprofit and proprietary institutions of post-secondary education in 
the state, including community colleges, junior colleges, post-secondary voci^ttonal 
schools, area vocational schools, technical institutes, four (4) year institutions of 
higher educatioa and branches thereof. 

(4) The governor shall appoint the chairman of the commission. The commission 
members may elect a vice-chairman, secretary, and other necessary officers from 
among their members. 

Section 2* The chairman shall schedule meetings of the commission as considered necessary, 
but meetings shall be held at least bi-monthly. A majority of the commission may 
also call a meeting. 

Section 3* Members of the commission are entitled to compensation of twenty-five dollars 
($25) per day, and to reimbursement for actual and necessary expenses, while on 
commission business. 

Section 4* The commission shall make a detailed and thorough study of postsecondary 
education in this state. It shall also make comprehensive inventories of, and studies with 
respect to, alt public and private post-secondary educational resources in the state, 
including planning necessary fnr 9;uch resources to be better coordinated, improved, 
expanded, consolidated, or altered so that alt persons within the state who desire, and who 
can benefit from, post-secondary education may have an opportunity to do so. The 
commission shall further devise a system of accountability that will accurately m^^%\xxe 
educational output in relation to financial input* The commission may use other state 
agencies or institutions to make studies, conduct surveys, submit recommendations, or 
otherwise contribute services or expertise to the commission in conducting its activities 
under this act. 

Section S. The commission shall, before undertaking other activities, assess the evidence and 
resulting recommendations made in prior studies relating to postsecondary education in 
Montana. These studies include, but are not limited to, the Peabody Report, the Fiesher 
Report, the Durham Report, the Regents' Master Plan and various studies by the legislative 
council. 

Section 6* A written report with substantive recommendations adopted by the commission, 
and recommendations regarding imp{ementir>g legislation, shall be mede available to the 
governor the memters of the legislature, and the members of the state board of education 
no later than December 1, 1974. 

Section 7» Three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) is appropriated from the general fund to 
the commission for the biennium ending June 30, 1975, for conducting the study and 
planning authorized by this act. 
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Section 8. Ait federal and private furtds received for the purposes of this act are appropriated 
from the federal and private revenue fund to the commission for the biennium ending June 
30, 1975. 

Section 9. The funds appropriated by section 6 may be used to match any federal or private 
funds available for conducting the study and planning authorized by this act. However, an 
amount from the funds appropriated under section 7, equal to the amount received in federal 
and private funds, shall revert to the general fund, and may not be e)^nded by the 
commission. 

Section 10. On behalf of and for the commission, the governor shall make application for any 
federal funds available for the study and planning authorized by this act, and he may enter 
into any contracts required for receipt of federal funds with the appropriate federal agency. 
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MINORITY REPORT 



We believe the Commission erred in passing the recommendation that the Board of Regents 
merely investigate Western Montana College with closure as only one of the options. 

Such a decision was indecisive. We support and reaffirm the Commission's initial recommenda* 
tk>n for closure of Western Montana College adopted in June. 

The bill creating our Commission specifically required "substantive recommendations" and we 
find it impossible to recognise as substantive, a recommendation which directs the Regents to 
"re-evaluate the institution's programs and re-assess its mission". That was widely evident well 
before our Commission was organized. We believe our Commission simply avoided a definitive 
stand. What should have been recommended might have materialtated: what was not recom- 
mended will not corr^ to be. Thus our Commission has done a disservice to Montana's educa- 
tional future by avoiding a positive stand on the issue of Western Montana College. 

However, a positive option does exist in the form of the Commission draft report recommending 
closure passed in Jurve. To have adopted this option woukf have been to meet the statutory 
responsibilities head-on. Our staff and dozens of others invested considerable amounts of time 
and energy in a thorough study of this single issue. It produced, and we subsequently adopted, an 
un-biased, non-potiticat, professional recommendation — close Western. The Commission 
Should have adopted this recommendation once again. 

The points in favor of this option (declining birth rates leading to reduced need for teachers, an 
enrollment at Western Montana College below the Carnegie Commission's suggested "viable 
limit", a projected decrease in total University System enrollment in the coming years and the 
belief that Western Montana College students and faculty could be accommodated in other units 
of the System) slgniftclantly contribute to the justification of the recommendation for ctosure. 

Finally, regarding the issue of Western Montana College, we feet the Commission did not under- 
stand Its mission as a recommendatory body. We were created to advise, not to implement; to 
study and suggest, rtot to acquiesce; to render "substantive" options. In the adopted 
recommendation for Western Montana College, we did not. 

Submitted by: 

Magnus Aasheim 
Edward Bates 
Tom Behan 
Mary Craig 
Ian Davidson 
Patricia Dixon 
Raymon Dora 
Mary Fenton 
William Mackay 
Unda Skaar 
Mickey Sogard 
Jessica Strckney 




MINORITY REPORT 



Inasmuch as we, the undersigned, believe that the educational needs of Montana's citizenry can 
be served better with Montana Tech designated a two-year {rather than a four-year) institution, 
we hereby file this minority report. 

We have read with studied interest the various arguments given in support of Tech as a four-year 
unit of the Montana University System (including the Bpoz, Allen & Hamilton Repoa commis- 
sioned by the Butte Local Development Corporation which shows a potential ~ but no practical 
reality) and have listened to the testimony of Interested persons (Including officials of the mining 
industry) at numerous public hearings — hoping to find sorne supportive evidertce to 
substantiate the need for maintaining Tech as a four-year institution. 

Statistically, the converse is true — Tech's student body resembles that of a community college 
and we have found nothing that outweighs the following facts: 

64% of the enrollment at Tech is at the freshman/sophomore level; 
67% of the undergraduates are from Silver Bow County; and 
73% of the freshmen are from Silver Bow County. 

If a comparison is made. Tech ranks higher in at least two of these categories than aii but one of 
Montana's community colleges. Yet of alt of the units of the Montana Univertity System, Tech 
draws the lowest percent of freshman students from its local area — 37% — probably due to Its 
limited liberal arts curriculum. 

Tech and its supporters contend that if the minerals programs are moved to MSU they will be 
eventually lost or phased out because consolidation with other schools has led to the demise of 
similar proqrams across the nation. Statistically, this is not true. 

To attempt to upgrade Tech to a highly spcialized technical four-year unit (as upheld by the 
majority) is staggering in its financial implications and does not guarantee that enrollment in the 
engineering programs would grow sufficiently to change the current imbalance of non-technical 
to technical students. 

We further believe that the transfer of Tech's engineering programs to MSU would result in 
considerable savings for the state and would improve the quality of the student's education. 
Costly duplication, particularly in the support course area could be eliminated and the quantity 
and variety of courses available to the student would be greatly increased. 

We believe that the change of rote and scope to a two-year school need not be downgrading for 
Tech — but instead upgrading — allowing it to meet the needs of the community In an 
economical, efficient and effective manner. 



Submitted by: . « ^ 

Aasheim. Bates, Behan, Craig, Davidson. Dixon, Dore, Fenton, Mackay, Skaar, Sogard, 

Stickney. 
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I would applaud the staff of the Post Secondary Education Commission and the Commission 
members in their overall efforts to improve Post Secondary Education for Montana. I ffrmfy 
believe the decisions arrived at were tn the main responsible and fair. I believe the Commission at 
an early date became too immersed in the question of whether or not to close or change the 
mission at Oilinn and Tech. 

I believe we may have fallen victim to an over-abundance of food without the capability to digest it 
within the time frame and budget restrictions set forth from the beginning. 

i believe the strong possibility exists that we had accented too much the ideal without preparing 
ourselves adequately with the practical and/or the real questions of the i^pfe. 

I believe we have furnished the governing boards, the executive and legislative arms of govern- 
ment, and the taxpayers with a data base and an information resource which is invaluable and 
from it, with dedicated foiiow-up, a quantum leap in quality education can be made. 

I believe we failed to get a sufficient identification from the people of Montana of just what they 
like and what they don't like about Montana Post Secondary Education* tn line with this, I feel it is 
extremely necessary that the legislative, executive and governing bodies of the State of Montana 
ascertain much more clearly what the people^ the taxpayers, the social, political and busine^ 
communities desire from the educational community and the educational system. 

I felt that we were too often making decisions based upon what we personally felt or what we 
tndivduaity or collectivefy thought would be best without enough input from the people, the tax- 
payer. 

Yes, we had hearings, yes, members of the commission and groups visited institutions and held 
hearings, but to too large a degree these hearings were dominated by pros and cons of the closing 
of Western and/or modifying Tech. The hearings also were predominantly attended by 
educators, special interest groups, and/or intellectually inspired people. The common man, the 
mass of the public of Montana, were not represented adequately at our hearings or in our 
deliberations. 

I believe we did not address ourselves carefully enough to the expansion of costs that come with 
exparufing education to part-time, so-called in and out education, graduate school and 
duplication. 

I believe very special attention must be given by the taxpayers of Montana, the executh^e, legis- 
lative and governing boards to Appendix A-9, where examination will show many doctorate and 
master degree programs in our university units which have not graduated one student per year. 

It seems to me that Montana taxpayers and Montana educators must decide how much more 
money they are willing to pay for higher education in Montana and then achieve a degree- 
offering program in the undergraduate and graduate school which will provide a standard of 
excellence rather than a standard of proliferation of programs, undernourished programs, un- 
needed degree programs, and gross duplication. 

in summary, I believe we have too many units of the university system of Montana compounded 
with too much duplication in course offerings and graduate programs. Study and anafysis of 
teaching toads and class room contact hours shows a disproportionate share of faculty tinrte 
being spent at the graduate level. 

t further believe we continue to be locked into tradition as concerns faculty salaries and 
expectations of faculty . I believe we carry too many faculty for the size of the job to be done and 
pay too low a salary to the top teachers. We continue the practice of hiring teachers and 
educators in leadership and administrative roles at our university system units who may be 
overly sensitive and overly protective of the position of education for education's sake rather than 
responsive to the needs and wishes of the people, the employment market, the business and 
industry of our state. 

i would hope more attention could be given in the future to "Education --what will it do for me?" 
rather than education for education's sake. 
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This Minority report deals with Recommendation #89 m the Draft Report. 

Montana should continue supporting the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education (WICHE) Student Exchange Program and increase its level of 
support as required. The Regents should conside^^ a system which takes into 
account the variability in the economic needs of Montana students attending out- 
of-^state medicai, dental and veterinary medical schools with a provision which 
would require {\t\ some instances) repayment to the state of the amount the state 
pays to meet out-of-state tuition costs. It should include. toOr a loan forgiveness 
feature contingent upon a period of practice in Montana once the education has 
been completed. 

t would suggest deleting ait material after the first sentence of the recommendation. My under- 
standing is that the Regents have looked into such out-of-state tuition repayment plans or loan 
forgiveness plans and found them either undesirable or unworkable. In addition, t feel Ihere is 
serious doubt that this is a good philosophy to relate student tuition to costs of specific 
courses. The next logical step might be to charge in-state students more for certain higher cost 
programs {such as chemistry, etc.) than for others (cay history or English). Certainty the cost of 
sending Montanans out of state to enroll in WICHE programs is increasing at a great rate, but it is 
much cheaper than Montana increasing it's graduate programs offered in state In new, high cost 
areas* 

I strongly support increased funding for WiCHE and also continued effort to increase the number 
of slots available to Montanans in other WICHE states. 



Submitted by Wiltiam Warfiefd 
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The report of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education contains numerous valid 
recommendations, many of which have been or are being implemented. 

Unfortunately, the traumatic effect of the original radical recommendations to close Western, 
alter Tech and have complete State control over Vo-techs created a situation where other 
Important issues were ignored or inadequately considered. 

Montanans were afforded the opportunity to express their views on post-secondary education 
and thousands of letters were received. 

1 . Public Hearings 

The Commission held eleven public hearings prior to compiling their draft report containing 
tentative recommendations. The draft report was published and circulated throughout 
Montana with the preface that "the Commision on Post Secondary Education presents this 
report in draft form to Montana for discussion, criticism and suggestions." It further Invited 
the public to share Its views: ''We encourage you to share your response either in writing or 
through testimony at one of the public hearings." In response thereto, the following 
petitions were presented to the Con>miSfOn: 

"PETITION 

To: The Honorable Thomas L. Judge, Governor: Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana, the Governor's Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education, and the Board of Regents of the Department of 
Education. 

We. the undersigned, citizens of the State of Montana, being vrtaily concerned with the 
matter of improving the state's system of higher education; and being further alarmed with 
the effect that certain proposals heretofore made by the Governor's Commission will, if 
implemented, have on the future of education in our state; do hereby respectfully petition 
and urge the recognition of the historical and legally established basic units of the univer- 
sity system, to-wlt: University of Montana, Montana State University, Eastern Montana 
College, Western Montana College, Northern Montana College, and the Montana College 
of Mineral Science and Technology. 

We urge that the mandate of the Legislature for the study and recommendations with 
respect to the future of post-secondary education be implemented within the historic 
framework of these established institutions in their respective communities. 

We further respectfully suggest that any recommendations to phase out, downgrade, or 
close any one of these already established and working unit is contrary to the best 
interests of education, the mandate of the Legislature, and the Constitutions of the State of 
Montana, and the United States of America. 

NAME ADDRESS 

This Petition contained 17,123 signatures of persons from 135 cities and towns in 
Montana. 

"PETITION 

To: The Honorable Thomas Judge. Governor; the Honorable Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives; tfie Board of Regents; and the Governor's 
Commission on Post Secondary Education of the State of Montana. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of Montana, being vitally concerned with the 
improvement of and future plans for the State's system of higher education do hereby 
respectfully petition and urge that Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology at 
Butte be continued as an independent high quality minerals engineering college with the 
existing supportive liberal arts curricula. We also respectfully petition that the degree 
offerings in minerals engineering and all appropriate related areas be expanded. 

The Montana Tech Advancement Committee 
Hotel Ptnlen 
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Butte. Montana 59701 

NAME ADDRESS 
This petition contained approximateiy 23,500 signatures. 

At the public hearing in Helena on September 24, 1 974, letters, resolutions and testimony 
in opposition to the proposed recommendations affecting Western /*nd Tech were 
presented including the following: 

1 Montana Education Association (Dillon Chapter) 

2 AFL-CIO (James Murray. AFL-CIO) 

3. Montana Chamber of Commerce (Board of Directors) 

4 American Legion 

5 Montana Pov\^r Company 

6. Montana Federation of Teachers 

7. Montana Broadcasters Assn. 

8. American Association of University Women - (Dillon Chapter) 
9 Delta Kappa Gamma (teacher's organization) 

10. State Junior Chamber of Commerce 

1 1 . Montana League of Cities & Towns 

12. Democratic State Central Committee Platform Resolution 

13. School Administrators from Great Falls. Helena, Miles City, Missoula, and 
others. 

1 4. Petition from 4-Rivers Administrators Association containing the signatures of 
15 school administrators. 

15. Senator Mike Mansfield 

Not a single witness appeared at the public hearings in Helena, or at any of the other public 
hearings, in support of the tentative recommendations to close Western or after Tech's role. 

The public spoke loud and clearly, as it has for the past 77 years, in support of the 
continuance of the six units of our university system. 

2. Prior Studies 

Had the Commission followed the legislative mandate, House Bid 578, Sec. 5, and 
assessed the evidence and recommendations of prior studies before making its 
recommendations more time and effort could have gone into making "a detailed and 
thorough study of all postsecondary education in this state." 

The recommendations made by the Legislative-sponsored Durham report in 1958 were 
based upon the permanence of the six units of the University system being assured. 
Durham stated, "it speaks well for the founders of Montana that they discovered a dream of 
the multiple campuses. They attempted to make higher education accessible to the 
people." 

Durham, after making a thorough and intensive study of our Montana University system 
and previous reports, and considering alternative possibilities such as merging or 
discontinuing one or more units found: 

"Such radical steps have been the object of other studies u -> have been reported as 
impractical or politically unfeasible " 

The best outlet for local pride in the closing decades of the century, the permanence 
of the institutions being assured, is evident concern for higher education Itself. If any 
forces, for political or economic reasons, want to keep higher education weak In 
Montana, they should oppose coordination, keep the system competitive, divided, at 
cross purposes, and turn^ against itself. So, the system's fair share of the tax dollar 
may be eroded away by the more unified approaches of highway, welfare, health and 
public school 'foundation' programs. Those who can appreciate the facts which 
confront state governments, tax revenues, and legislatures, and who envy for higher 
education its Just role (no more, no less) in the state, had better concern themratves 
with a more perfectly coordinated state system." 
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tn speaking of alternatives. Dr. Durham chose to: 

''Build on the past expereince and status quo toward a more effective coordinated 
system, by strengthening the policy position of the Board, and the central office of the 
Executive Secretary, already created by taw* This is the most logical, the most 
practical, and the poiitically feasible approach to future organizations, and the one 
finally adopted after hundreds of interviews, much study and discussion, for this 
study. 

"Other alternative possibilities are many, including such radical legislath^e steps as 
dissolving the six units into one (at either Missoula or Bozeman); merging or 
discontinuing one or more; or centralizing the six units into one administrative system 
like the University of California (as was recommended by the Grifflnhagen study in 
1941 -42). Such radical steps have been the object of other studies and have been 
rejected as impractical or politically unfeasible. All, with variations, have been taken 
into account in selecting the present approach namely, to build on past experience 
toward a more effective coordinated system embracing the six units now established 
by the state's legal and pottical processes. 

3. Dupttcation 

Gowrnor Judge, in his statement on Postsecondary Education delivered to the 
Commission members, together with Montana Legislative Council and all prior studies 
questioned the necessity and high cost of duplication of courses offered, particularly at the 
graduate level. 

The Education Committee report to the Constitutionat Convention cites the duplication 
question as a strong reckon for giving more power to the Board of Regents saying: 

"At the present duplication and institutional rivalry for funds is the rule/' and 
"similarly, the Board would be in a position with knowledge and authority to 
eliminate wasteful duplication of courses/' 

The 1972 Legislature adopted Senate Joint Resolution No. 9 requesting the 
Legislative Council to study unne^ssary duplication and the 1973 Legislative 
authorized and funded this Commission to study this problem. 

4. QMlKy of Education 

The quality of educational output was not assessed or reviewed by the Commission. The 
need for existing programs was not studied nor were existing programs studied to 
determine whether they met the criteria standards. 

5. tntercollesfato Atiitetics 

Governor Judge posed specific questions to the Commission members requesting their 
examination including: "to wfiat extent can the people of the state continue tos ubsidize 
intercollegiate athletic programs?" 

The Commission repoa does contain recommendations that should be helpful in the f uture. 
if Implemented, but no c<^ figures. 

6. Education Opportunity — Cost to Student 

Article X, Section 1 of Montana's Constitution provides: 

"It is the goal of the people to establish a system of education which will develop 
the full educational potential of each person. Equality of educational opportunity 
Is guaranteed to each person of the state/' 

The Commission recommendations announce thut its and Montana's goal in post- 
secondary education "should be to enhance the opportunities for teaming available to 
the peopie of {Montana. And we believe that the learning expertences available through 
our institutions should respect the indhridualiwii and dhrorsity of the people of 
Montane/' 
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Proceeding, the Commission proposes: 

"Equal and universal opportunity for participation in postsecondary education 
by citizens of Montana . . . regardless of ... or economic status." 

Despite these lofty goals, the cost to the student is totally ignored not only in tl^ie report but 
in all of the data base as well. 

Submitted are costs to the student at the various units for a three-year period: 



1972-73 
STUDENT COSTS 



EMC 

MCMST 

MSU 

NMC 

Uof M 

WMC 



Fees 
and Books 

598.80 
515.30 
644.65 
559.80 
662.80 
434.30 



Room and 
Board 

952.00 
898.04 
933.50 
867.00 
953.00 
780.00 



TOTAL 

1,650.80 {3r 
1.413.34 (5) 
1,583.15 (2) 
1.426.80 (4) 
1,615.80 (1) 
1,214.30 (6) 
'Rank order high to tow. 



1973-74 
STUDENT COSTS 

Fees Room and TOTAL 

and Books Board 



EMC 623.80 983.00 1,606.80 (3) 

MCMST 536.30 1.000.00 1,536.30(4) 

MSU 660.75 1,013.50 1.674.15 (s) 

NMC 579.80 922.70 1,502.50(5) 

UofM 637.80 1.088.00 1,725.80(1) 

WMC 434.30 858.00 1,292.30(6) 



1974-75 
STUDENT COSTS* 

Fees Room and TOTAL 

and Books Board 



EMC 649.00 1.089.00 1,738.00(3) 

MCMSU 561.60 1.058.00 1.619.50(4) 

MSU 684.85 1,064.55 1,749.40(2) 

NMC 600.00 965.18 1,565.18 (5) 

UofM 679.50 1.185.87 1,865.37 (1) 

WMC 459.50 943.00 1,402.50(6) 



'Data taken from Regent's Agenda, April 8, 1974. 



Although these figures speak for themselves, a further breakdown of the costs of fees and 
books is submitted: 

1S5 
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iiuiMduai Unit Student Feet 1973-74 





U of M 


MSU 


MCMST 


WMC 


EMC 


NMC 


Registration & 














incidentai 


271.80 


271.80 


271.80 


271.80 


271.80 


271.80 


Building Fees 














& Use Fees 


123.00 


129.75 


36.00 


50.00 


87.00 


84.00 


Health Fee 


48.00 


33.00 


7.50 


22.50 


30.00 


9.00 


Textbooks & 














Miscellaneous 


150.00 


191.00 


171.00 


30.00^ 


175.00 


170.00 


TOTALS 


637.80 


660.65 


536.30 


434.30 


623.80 


579.80 



^'Western has a textbook rental system. 



Any conclusions to the effect that the smaller colleges are more expensive should be laid to 
rest permanently when the total cost to the student and taxpayer are included. When 
talking of educational opportunity and access the student cost simply cannot be ignored. 



EMC 

MCMST 

MSU 

NMC 

U of M 

WMC 



Tax Dottars 
Student 

1.104.00 
1,650.00 
1.137.00 
1,388.00 
1.045.00 
1.078.00 



1972-73 
Student Costs 



Fees 
and Books 

598.PO 
515.30 
644.65 
559.80 
662.80 
434.30 



Room and 
Board 

952.00 
898.04 
938.50 
867.00 
953.00 
780.00 



TOTAL 

1.550.80 (3r 
1.413.34 (5) 
1.583.15 (2) 
1.426.80 (4) 
1.615.80 (1) 
1,214.30 (6) 



Total Cost 
to Taxpayer 
and Student 

2,654.80 {5r 
3.063.34 (1) 
2,72016 (3) 
2.814.80 (2) 
2,660.80 (4) 
2,292.30 (6^ 



^Rank order high to low. 



EMC 

MCMST 

MSU 

NMC 

Uof M 

WMC 



••Tax 
Dottart 

1,173.60 
1,732.00 
1.237.00 

1,610.00 
1,282.00 
1,474.00 



1973-74 
Student Costs 



Fees 

and Books 

623.80 
536.30 
660.65 

579.80 
637.80 
434.30 



Room and 
Board 

983.00 
1.000.00 
1.013.50 
922.70 
1.088.00 
858.00 



TOTAL 

1.606.80 {3) 
1,536.30 (4) 
1.674.15 (2) 

1.502.50 (5) 
1.725.86 (1) 
1,292.30 (6) 



Total Cost 
to Taxpayer 
and Student 

2,779.80 (5) 
3,268.30 (1) 
2.911.15 (4) 

3.211.50 (2) 
3>007.80 {3) 
2,766.30 (6) 



•includes General and Miilage Fund tax dollars with all other student fees and collections. 
••1973 House Bill 55, General Fund and Miilage Fund. 



7. Inventory of Physteal Facilities — Long Range Building Program 

The Commi8Sk>n was provkied with the following information regarding assignable 
academic square feet for higher education: 

PubHc Colleget (using factor of 93 sq. ft. per FTE{ 
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Public Colleges (using factor of 93 sq. ft. pb: . TE) 

Capacity Enroilment 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech. 1 .259 FTE 700 

Western Montana CoUege 1 ,609 FTE 735 

Eastern Montana College 2,800 FTE 2,816 

Northern Montana College 1,991 FTE 1.079 

Total 7,659 FTE 5,330 

Public Universities (using factor of 114 sq. ft. per FTE) 

University of Montana 6.652 FTE 8.026 

Montana State University 8,145 FTE 8,225 

Total 14,707 FTE 16,261 

Community Colleges (using factor of 103 sq. ft. per FTE) 

Dawson College 391 FTE 356 

Mites City Ccmmunity College 368 FTE 348 

Flathead Valley Community College 522 FTE 731 

Total 1,281 FTE 1,435 

Total Public Higher Education 

Public Colleges 7.659 FTE 5.330 

Public Universities 14,707 FTE 10,251 

Community Colleges 1,281 FTE 1,435 

Total 23.647 FTE 23.016 

FTE from Technical Report on Fiscal & Budgetary Information 

1 973-74 FTE was 23,01 6 and there was an FTE capacity of 23.647. The closing of Western 
Montana College would reduce the FTE capacity of the University System by 1,609 
producing a deficit of 978 in FTE capacity using the 1 973*74 data. A predicted FTE of over 
25,000 in public higher education for 1980-81 would produce a shortage of FTE capacity of 
2,962 if Western's buildings were not used. The addition of 1 ,609 FTE capacity of Western 
would redu^ this deficit to 1 ,353 FTE capacity. 

There is no logic in closing one institution only to launch an expensive building program at 
another. Any argument that Western students could be accommodated at the other 
institutions without additional building space, requirementsorstaff would appear rebutted 
by the $20,000,000 long range building program priority list of capital project requests, 
1 973-75 Biennium; 

Projects resulting in additional ACADEMIC Space $5,363,000.00 
Projects resulting in additional SUPPORT Space 2,107,000.00 
Projects upgrading existing ACADEMIC Space 6,742,700.00 
Projects upgrading existing SUPPORT Space 2.244,000.00 
Site development — Land Acquisition 1,631,500.00 

TOTAL $18,088,200.00 

The Long Range Building requests presented by six units July 1 , 1 974 totaled $29,000,000 
with $14,000,000 recommended for legislative approval for the 1975-1977 biennium. 

The crisis of declining enrollments doesn't gain much support in this area. 

Abandonment of any existing facilities by the University system would in effect waive 
options for the future in Montana. The question of a school of Veterinary Medicine f&r 
Montana could some day becon>e a reality with proper planning. The question of using 
existtrtg facilities at Western Montana College has never been researched nor has the 
question of movinq a department or departments, education, for example, from Bozsman to 
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Western, which would then provide room for a Vet school with greatly r^uced building 
cosis 

The shock treatment of Western as a throw-away campus should be repugnant to every 
taxpayer m Montana it is saying m effect, that the state of Montana is dead; it will not grow 
or need new programs It leaves no room for options, expansion, or error in predicting the 
future growth of Montana ff present enrollment projections should t^jrn out to be as 
inaccurate as past projections, the University system wtif undoubtedly need all of ttie avail* 
able facitf ties and more In fact the enrollment protections made by this Commission in May 
1974 became invatid t>y November 1974. 

8 Legal Frobtoms 

The practical and legal re&itties presented to the Commission were not answered tnit 
should be reported for future reference ^ Among them were: 

1 The Enabling Act adopted by Congress setting aside 100.000 acres of land ?or 
the support of a Norami school at Oiifon and a School of Mines. Our Constitution 
and government provide that ''these funds should remain inviolated for the 
purposa for which they are dedicated/' 

2 The contract between the State and the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare involving loans arut grants under the provisions of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1 963, as amended.provides that the State will 
operate and maintain ^he protect as an academic facility for at ^ast the period of 
federal interest in the case of a g jnt and in the case of a loan for as long as the 
government holds any of the borute, or for a period of twenty years following 
completion of the facilities, whic^ver is longer. 

in addition, there are outstanding student Building Fee and Land Grant Income 
Revenue Bonds whereby the State assured "undisiurbed use of possession for 
the purpose of the construction and operation of the facilities for not less than 
75 years from the date of the application/ 

3 The trust deed for Western's academic facility site conveyed December 1 , 1 894. 

4 The question of who has authority, the Board of Regents or the Legislature, to 
close any institution. 

5 Should the court rule the Regents have such authority, a Constitutional 
amendment could be placed on the ballot restructuring the University system 
and limiting its povwr. 

6 The proposed Constitutional amendment to permit aid to sectarian schools 
might well do more harm than good to the educational system of the State. 

7. Disposition of private trust and legacy funds given to Western and Tech for loans 
and scholarships. 

8. Breach of faith to students attending the institutions on loans and scholarships. 

9 Economic Realities 

There were no fiscal notes attached to the staff report, and the Commission report also 
contains no summary of the amount of money required to implement the recomn>enda- 
t(on This glaring deficiency of making recommendations without regard to costs and 
leaving the financial, economic and practicable prc^lem to the Legislature and Governor to 
solve IS not good educational planning. This Commission should have offered firm and 
positive solutions to quality of education, duplication of courses, and cost of output and 
then these recommendations for additional money might be acceptable to the taxpayers 
who must pay the bill. 

10 Regents' Authority 

The recommendation that the Regents assume control over all allocation of funds and 
schools, with the authority to establish and terminate units isolates the entire higher 
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education system from the control of any efected officials responsible to the citizens and 
rixpayers. The new Constitutional provision providing for a Commissioner of Higher 
Educatior. and giving more authority to the Regents was passed with the intent that alt 
powers would be exercised within the existing framework of the University System 
consisting of all six units. 

The practical, political and ea)nomic chaos created by any unit's closure would cause 
irr^rable harm to the entire University System for the years to come. As pointed out by Dr. 
Durham. "Those who can appreciate the facts which confront state governments, tax 
revenues, and legislatures, and who envy for higher education in its just rote (no more, no 
less) in the state, had better concern themselves with a more perfectly coordinated state 
system." Durham recommended building strength in the office of an executive secretary, 
but on premises tfiat the pernumence of the existing sb( units was assured. 

By the continuing attacic on the smaller units of the system by those who obviously desire 
only two targe units in the State, Bozeman and Missoula, the entire system of education 
within the State v^lt suffer and the "system's fair share of the tax dollar may be eroded 
away by the more unified approaches of highway, welfare, heatth and public school 
'foundation programs/ " (Durham Report, p. 45) 

Montana ns rebel at the thought of giving dictatorial power to a commission, board or 
bureau at any time, and the commission system may well be short-lived or rendered 
ineffective should it commence with radical actions without public support. 

tt is well icnown thiat Northern was a pre-commission candidate for closure, and this 
continuing attacic on the smaller units maices it more difficult for Northern to maintain 
personnei and enrollment. This Commission and Board of Regents could give strong 
support to this institution by eliminating the duplicated elementary education depart- 
ments at MSU and U of M, and thereby insure its future rather than negative 
recommendatior^ tootcing forward to its closure. 

11. Western 

The Commission recommends four basic criteria for determining the need for an institution 
of higher education without reference to the cost to the student, the total cost of the product 
to the taxpayer, or the su^ss of the graduates. This over-simpiified criteria, 1 5 tines to be 
exact, purportedly justified radical recommendations affecting Western. The Commission, 
however, has «"scommtf nded four pages of criteria to be met before an existing program can 
be discontinued at any unit. With a $300,000.00 appropriation the Commission fails to 
maice a single cost saving recommendation pertaining to existing programs at the major 
units. Only Western and Tech are required to justify their existence, apparently for the sole 
reason that they are smalt. Not even the junior colleges with smaKer enroflments are 
confronted with this situation. 

(A) Western IMontana College has been educating teachers for the schools of 
Montana and the national for seventy-seven years. Throughout its history it has 
catered to the student of limited means providing education to the student at a 
cost lower than at any other unit of the University System. The cost to the 
student for 1974-75 at Western is $305.00 below the average costs at the other 
units and $463.00 less than the c >st at the most expensive unit. Western's costs 
to the state per student have rantced lowest or next to lowest historically, except 
for the attacic year, 1973-74. Even in this one exceptional year Western 
management operated the school within its budget when at least one of the 
larger units had to request a large supplemental appropriation. Western's 
combined wst to the State and student remains the lowest in the University 
System. The statements that the small schools are more expensive are 
completely false. 

{B) Western's primary purpose is the instruction and training of teachers for the 
<bllc schools of Montana. Its programs are geared to that function and its 
b.aduates accepted in every are of Montana. There is no surplus of graduates 
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from Western — almost ail receive jobs, with 90% staying in the State to teach, 
many m small rural communities where they adjust well to the social environ- 
ment. Over 188 graduates presently hold positions as principals, superin- 
tendents, and supervisors in Montana schools, wh ife many other administrators 
attended Western for various lesser periods. The Commission made no study as 
to the quality of education at Western or at nay of the units. Any such study must 
necessarily include the acceptance, demands, and success of its graduates. 

The success and placement of Western graduates will compare favorably with 
any teachers' school in the nation. The Commission admittedly made no assess- 
ment of this fact in reaching their conclusion. 

(C) The staff report, page 11-2(1 1 had this to say about the types of institutions: 

"Type of institution — university, four-year college, community 
college. The more modest the rote of an institution and the more 
limited its programs, the more likely it wilt be able to maintain quality, 
diversity, and efficiency with a retatively smalt enrottment. Therefore, 
the minimum viable enrottment of a community college is less than 
that of a four-year college, which, in turn, is lower than that of a 
university." 

Western has maintained quatity, diversity, and efficiency with a retativety small 
enrottment. Bigness is not the goal oif many Montanans, and bigness in 
education, as in other branches of government, has yet to be proved nrrare 
efficient. All classes are taught by welt qualified instructors indaity contact with 
the student. The human quafitles and values must bn measured as welt as the 
economics of cost and maintenance. 

There are many high school graduates in Montana who prefer to attend a small 
coltege. The Commission r^rt implies that an enrottment of 1 ,000 students 
shoutd be the minimum size for any four-year college, and vet the report does 
not show data to substantiate this figure in terms of quatity eu^cation or student 
progress. 

Western had an enrottment of 1,072 in 1969 and 1.042 in 1970. Would the 
concfusion tfren be that the graduates in those years were more quatified than 
the graduates in 1972, when the enrollment was 839 students? 

The demand for, and success of, Western's graduates in alt the above years 
justifies Its continued role as a teacher education college. 

(D) IMontana is not dead. Despite the gloomy projection Montana will continue to 
grow and wilt have a continuing demand for well trained teachers in the primary 
and secondary schools. Montana is gaining population daily. Earty retirement, 
changed teacher-pupil ratios, icindergarten, special ed and continuing new 
programs witt require trained teachers. 

The ct(^ure of any unit of postsecondary education witt close with it options for 
the future of Montana stuctents. 

Restructuring present programs within the f ran^work of the extstlr^ systems 
will eliminate duplication, decrease costs, and leave viable options for the 
future. 

(E) The abandonment of a physical plant worth $15,000,000.00 at one unit while at 
the same time continuing with new building programs at the larger units denies 
the recommendatfons that the existing facilities can absorb Western's students* 
The logic of transferring from the large high-cost, crowded units to the ^mialler, 
lower-cost units where space is avaiiabte is completely ignored. The elementary 
education departments at Bozeman and Missoula should be transferred back to 
Western, Northern, and Eastern, where facilities are avaitabte. costs tower, and 
programs geared to this express purpose. This would eliminate duplication in 
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the area from 5 to 3 units wrhich would be geographtcaity welt situated to serve 
the teacher needs of Montana. 

(F) Any recommendattons affecting a unit of the University S^tem without any 
concern for the economic impact to the people involved, life long employees, 
teachers, students, and parents, or to the community or State is incredible. 
Economic impact statements and environmental impact statements should be 
mandatory. 

(G) The Constitutional goat of educational opportunity is ignored, as wett as the 
commission's goal of equal opportunity without regard to economic status. 

Recommendations; 

1 . Western Montana College should be continued with its primary purpose the instruction and 
training of teachers for public schools of Montana. 

The training of elementary education teachers should be shared with Eastern and Northern 
and discontinued at MSU and U of M, thereby reducing the duplication of these courses from 
5 schools to 3 schools geographically welt situated to serve the needs of the State of 
Montana. This would utilize existing space available at the colleges and alleviate the 
crowded conditions at the universities. 

Economic benefits would result as the teacher loads assignments are presently lower at the 
universities and salaries higher. Such restructuring would return this assignment back to 
the colleges where it has ahn^ys been until 1 953. when due to increasing teacher demand 
and college enrollments, the Regents permitted MSU and U of M to offer programs in this 
area. 

2. That further studies be undertaken to establish a school of veterinary medicine in Montana 
utilizing existing facilities to the extent possible at Western Montana College, either to 
establish the school at Western or by transferring teacher training programs from MSU to 
Western to provide space at MSU, thereby eliminating or greatly reducing building costs. 

3. The Regents have a responsibility to see that the physical facilities now available in the 
University System be utilized to an optimum before considering the building of additional 
facilities. Some of this might be done by regrouping related programs. 



Submitted by: 
Carl M. Davis 
John L. Peterson 
George B. Schotte 
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